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JOHN  MAJOR  and 
Tony  Blair  entered 
the  1997  election's 
killing  zone  last 
night  when  both 
leaders  resorted  to 
savage  fiaim  and  counter- 
claim in  increasingly  strident 
attempts  to  tnt  the  campaign 
decisively  their  way. 

At  the  end  of  a hyperactive 
: ' day  senior  ministers  accused 
Mr  Blair  of  telling  “bare- 
faced. despicable  lies”  after 
the  Labour  leader  had  warned 
voters  that  a fifth  Tory  term 
would  lead  to  a two-tier  soci- 
ety, with  VAT  imposed  on 
food  and  abolition. of  the  state 
pension. 

Ministers,  who  had  earlier 
relaunched  their  own  “black 
hole7'  attack  on  Labour’s 
- spending  commitments, 
claimed  to  be  genuinely  of- 
fended that  Labour  was 
' resorting  to  scare  stories  to 
frighten  pensioners.  _Mf 
himself  caned  them 
."senErflous".  But  there  was  a 
hint  if  desperation  in  their 
fcrocfly. 

With  the  six- week  cam- 
paign now  down  to  its  last  six 
days.  Labour  was  adamant 
. last  night  that  its  description 
of  Peter  UDey's  radical  plan 
to  switch  the  “basic  pension 
plus”  to  the  market  over  the 
next  40  years  was  Justified. 

• They  claimed  the  Tories 
had  quietly  backed  off  the 
scheme  because  it  is  badly 
frightening  “switcher”  pen- 
sioners — arid  promised  to 
■ resume  the  attack  in  the  cam- 
paign’s  closing  days.  The 
Tories  intend  to  do  the  same 
with  Gordon  Brown’s  “emer- 
gency July  budget",  with 
Europe  and  with  what  Mr 
Mhjor  dubbed  Labour’s  dis- 
honesty, its  “one-way  ticket 
to  gloom”. 

Amid  the  hyperbolic  lan- 
guage on  both  sides,  both  Mr 
Major  and  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  denied  any 


‘The  tougher  the 
questioning,  the 
more  he  panics 
. . . telling  bare- 
faced 

despicable  lies’ 

Stephen  Dorrell 
on  Tony  Blair 


evident  need  to  raise  taxes  if 
they  win  a fifth  term  and  spe- 
cifically rejected  VAT  on 
food.  But  — unlike  19Q2  — 
they  left  themselves  loop- 
holes. So  did  Mr  Blair  ami 
Gordon  Brown. 

In  the  most  impressive  of 
his  newly  “spontaneous”  plat- 
form speeches,  Mr  Blair  si- 
multaneously appealed  to  the 
political  high  and  low  groom! 
yesterday:  He  ' offered  voters 
“a  real  choice”  on  May  1 — 
new  hope  or  “the  same  old 
Tories"— but  also  jdayed  the 
VAT  and  pension  cards  along 
with  familiar  warnings  about 
the  Tory  threat  to  education, 
social  cohesion  and  the  NHS. 

The  choice  for  voters  was 
about  more  than  the  two  lead- 
ers’  personalities,  he  said  in 
London.  “You  can  either  have 
a two-tier  society  or  you  can 
rebuild  this  country  as  one 
nation  under  New  Labour . . . 
People  know  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  Labour  and  the 
Conservatives.  I believe,  hope 
and  trust  that  If  that  message 
gets  across,  then  an  May  2 
people  win  wake  up  to  new 
hope,  not  the  same  old 
Tories.” 

Determined  to  play  the  tax 
card  as  brutally  as  ministers 
have  long  done  to  Labour,  be 
iwaigtori:  “The  Tories  have  al- 
ways been  addicted  to  raising 
VAT.  They  have  done  it  again 
and  again  and  again  and  the 


promises  they  make  today  are 
the  promises  they  -made  be- 
fore. What  guarantee  is  there 
they  wouldn’t  break  them 
again?” 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrell.  joined  die 
party  chairman,  ftnan  Ma. 
whinney,  to  make  np  the 
Tories’  afternoon  hit-squad, 
savaging  the  Labour  leader's 
“dishonesty”  against  a back- 
ground Of  changing  colours 
playing  subUminahy  on  Mr 
Blair’s  fece. 

Accusing  Mr  Blair  of  smirk- 
ing; squirming  and  splutter- 
ing in  TV  interviews  to  avoid 
giving  vital  answers,  the  nor- 
mally wiiM  Mr  Dorrell  aafrf* 
“A  rabbit  caught  in  the  head- 
lights looks  positively  relaxed 
when  compared  with  Mr 
Blair  answering  a question  on 
economics.  The  tougher  the 
questioning  the  more  he  pan- 
ics; the  more  be  panics,  the 
more  he  lies  — telling  bare- 
faced, despicable  lies.” 

Voters  had  lost  patience 
with  Mr  Blair's  efforts  to  sell 
himself,  like  “a  tired  brand  of 
washing  powdes^VJdr  DorreH 
claimed.  _ 

Citing  admitted  policy 
weaknesses  set  out  in  the 
leaked  Labour  War  Book,  Mr 
Mawhinney  said:  “These  are 
not  ordinary  weaknesses, 
ones  that  can  easily  be 
brushed  aside  or  disregarded. 
Taken  together  they  pose  a 
huge  risk  to  the.  British 
people." 

The  latest ' opinion  polls 
have  foiled  to  sustain  claims 
of  a Tory  breakthrough-  De- 
spite claims  that  many 
“switcher”  votes. are  waver- 
ing, today's  Harris  poll  for  the 

Independent  confirms  a huge 
Labour  lead  of  18  points,  48 
per  cent  to  the  TPries’  30, 
compared  with  49-29  a week 
ago.  The  Lib  Dems  are  up  2 on 
15,  others  unchanged  at  7 per 
cent  Polling  was  done  last 
weekend,  the  Tories  pointed 
out 
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The  crater  which  opened  up  yesterday  in  front  of  file  house  where  Jane  Britton  and  Eddie  Newcombe  live  in  Ripon 

Family  see  garden  disappear  into  1 20  ft  hole 


Only  moments  earlier,  children 
were  playing  on  the  front  lawn 


Martin  Webimftfrt 


ONE  OF  the  most  dra- 
matic examples  of 
new  evidence  mming 
to  fight  In  a court  case  en- 
gulfed a street  yesterday — 
literally,  when  a family  in- 
volved in  a subsidence 
claim  saw  their  garden 
turn  into  a 120-foot-deep 
hole. 

Moments  after  10-year- 
old  Charlotte  Britton  and 
her  brother  Charles,  8,  had 
been  playing  cm  their  lawn 
in  Ripon,  North  Yorkshire, 
the  flowerbeds  and  grass 
slid  into  a gaping  crack 
which  rapidly  widened  into 
a 30-fbot-wide  water-filled 
lagoon. 

Within  hours,  the  fam- 


ily’s twin  garage  had  disap- 
peared too,  followed  into 
oblivion  by  the  children’s 
sandpit.  With  the  ground 
stQl  moving,  firemen  ar- 
rived and  gave  Jane  Britton 
and  her  partner  Eddie  New- 
combe  two  minutes  to  pack 
and  leave,  evacuating  two 
neighbouring  houses  as 
welL 

“The  children  are  really 
upset,"  said  Mrs  Britton, 
who  is  doe  in  ’court  next 
month  in  a £200,000  com- 
pensation claim  against 
Barclays  Bank,  a local  firm 
of  surveyors,  and  the  previ- 
ous owners  of  the  three- 
bedroom  house  on  Ure 
Bank.  The  action  centres 
on  alleged  failure  to  spot 
the  building's  vulnerability 
to  the  “gypsum  trap” 


which  has  turned  parts  of 
north  Yorkshire  into  a geo- 
logical version  of  Swiss 
cheese. 

The  treacherous  nature 
of  gypsum,  which  can  dis- 
solve on  contact  with 
water,  has  already  led  Mrs 
Britton,  31,  and  Mr  New- 
combe,  a local  butcher,  to 
tip  4,000  tonnes  of  rubble 
into  subsidence  craters 
dose  to  file  seven-year-old 
house. 

The  risks  in  Ripon,  which 
lies  at  the  end  of  an  unsta- 
ble band  of  the  mineral 
stretching  north-east  to 
Hartlepool,  were  high- 
lighted in  a survey  by  the 
Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment last  year. 

The  local  Harrogate  dis- 
trict council  was  warned 
that  it  was  essential  to  take 
the  problem  Into  account 
when  planning  new  estates. 

Yesterday  the  council's 
building  control  officer. 
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From  postcard  village  to  wlnos’  deaths  in  a canal 


A MAN  was  Jailed Jor  life 
at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday 
for  the  murder  of  twin 
brothers  whose  bodies 
ware  found  in  a canal  in 
north  London  Inst  year.  He 
had  killed  them  in  his  flat 
and  then  wheeled  their 
bodies  500 yards  in  a 
shopping  trolley  to  a 
watery  grave. 

The  man  convicted  of 
the  rnurders,  David  Dillon, 
a former  painter  and 
decorator  from  County 
Cork,  had,  like  his  victims, 
lived  much  of  his  Ifeonthe 
street,  drinking  and 

THE  spark  had  gone,  said 
Dr  Richard  Norris,  sit- 
ting in  his  busy  surgery 
in  the  centre  of  Bedford. -“His 
enthusiasm  wasn't  there,  he 
was  different,  lie  seamed  like 
a guy  who  was  dulled.” 

He  was  talking  about 
Anthony  — “Ant"  as  his 
friends  knew  2dm  — Lang- 
ford, and  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  him'  back  in  the  late 
1980s.  He  had  been  struck  by 
the  change  in  the  young  man 


begging.  He  declined  to 
give  evidence  and  the  real 
reason  for  the  murders 
remains  a mystery. 

As  much  of  a mystery  is 
how  the  twins,  who  came 
from  a comfortable 
middleclass  home  with 
succesful  sporting  careers 
behind  them  and 
promising  careers  in  front 
Of  them,  should  find 
themselves  living  rough 
and  rootless  in  London. 

Duncan  Campbell 
reports  on  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  Anthony  and 
Christopher  Langford. 

with  whom  he  had  played 
football  In  countless  matches 
for  Brombam  United  FC, 
someone  who  had,  in  those 
carefree  teenage  days,  been 
cheerftil,  bright,  strong,  with 
a will  to  win. 

The  body  of  Ant  .Langford 
was  fished  out  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal  in  Islington,  North  Ikra- 
don,  in  April  last  year.  A few 
days  earlier,  on  March  26,'  an- 
other body  had -been  found 
there  but  not  immediately 


Christopher  (left)  and  Anthony  Langford  as  teenagers 


identified.  It  was  the  body  of 
Christopher,  Ant’s  insepara- 
ble twin  and  fellow  footballer. 
Both  had  suffered  blows  to 
the  head,  both  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water.  ' 

The  nature  of  the  last  years 
of  their  lives  shocked  the 
people  who  knew  them  almost 
as  much  as  their  deaths  at  the 
age  of  38.  They  had  grown  up 
ia  Bramham,  a prfttty  village 
a couple  of  miles  outside  Bed- 
ford, a place  where  there  are 


horse-boxes  outside  gabled 
bouses,  daffodils  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  and  a Baptist 
church  powerful  enough  for 
people  to  talk  of  the  area  as 
“the  Bible  belt”. 

They  were  two  of  five. 
There  is  an  older  brother, 
David,  a sister,  Pat,  and  a 
younger  stepbrother  still  at 
university.  Their  lather,  Jeff; 
a retired  schoolteacher,  and 
his  second  wife,  Liz,  stfll  live 
In  the  area.  The  twins  were 


remembered  as  happy, 
ginger-haired  boys  who  loved 
football,  supported  Manches- 
ter United,  and  were  good 
enough  to  have  been  eyed  by 
scouts  from  Luton  FC.  They 
attended  Bromh&m  Lower 
School  before  going  on  to  Rob- 
ert Bruce  SchooL 

Their  social  life  revolved 
around  the  football  chib.  They 
would  attend  the  discos  at 
Hallowe’en  and  St  Valentine's 
Day,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
team  for  drinks  in  the  Swan 
after  games  but  never  stood 
out  as  heavy  drinkers  or  trou- 
blemakers. They  loved  the 
woods  by  the  River  Ouse. 

“We  would  launch  into  the 
countryside.”  says  Dave  Mar- 
ley,  who  grew  up  with  them 
and  played  alongside  them  in 
the  team  that  was  their  life. 

“Their  parents  were  lovely 
people.”  says  Dr  Norris,  who 
still  has  the  build  of  a wiry 
midfielder.  "They  had  a super 
upbringing.” 

On  leaving  school.  Ant 
started  work  as  a solicitor's 
clerk,  working  for  two  Bed- 
ford firms,  Batcheldors  and 
Borneo  MartelL  He  smart- 
ened  himself  cm,  wearing 
snappy  suits  and  looking  like 
a young  man  on  the  way  up. 


But  the  work  depressed  him. 
“He  was  very  interested  in 
law,  and  one  of  his  jobs  was 
taking  statements  from 
people  in  prison,”  says  Dave 
Marley.  “But  it  upset  him.  He 
was  very  sensitive  found  it 
hard  to  bear.  He  got  involved 
in  other  people’s  problems." 

Christopher  was  working 
for  the  Parks  Department, 
cutting  lawns  and  pruning 
trees,  wearing  his  hair  long 
and  occasionally  growing  a 
beard.  They  played  football 
still:  “You  used  to  think. 
Thank  God,  they’re  on  our 
side’,”  says  Mr  Marley.  But 
then  something  changed. 

Around  1984,  they  drifted  to 
London.  "Ant  went  off  the 
rails,”  says  Mr  Marley.  They 
started  hitting  the  bottle,  and 
within  a few  years  had  be- 
come wlnos,  beggars,  roaring 
at  passers-by  near  the  Angel 
in  Islington,  dossing  and 
being  arrested  for  public 
order  offences. 

As  two  wild  red-beaded 
men,  they  were  always  notice- 
able in  the  increasingly  gen- 
trifled  area,  panhandling 
among  the  Upper  Street 

diners  and  the  Camden  Pas- 
sage antique  shoppers. 

turn  to  page  2,  column  1 
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John  Kirkman,  warned 
that  the  family  and  their 
neighbours  could  fece  a 
long  absence  from  home. 

A team  of  scientists  from 
the  British  Geological  Sur- 
vey whose  1960s  research 
on  the  “Ripon  honeycomb" 
forms  part  of  the  family’s 
legal  case,  will  begin  test- 
drilling  in  the  area  today. 

Earlier  incidents  at  Ure 
Bank  have  included  the 
sudden  appearance  of  five 
smaller  craters  and  the  col- 
lapse of  part  of  a previous 
garage  with  insurance  pay- 
ing for  five  £2,000  loads  of 
hardcore  and  the  family 
meeting  the  bill  for  two 
more  out  of  their  own 
pocket. 
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| Texts  for  Nothing 

- Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 

Kafka  Centre.  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 

24  to  28  June. 

UiMday  24  June 

ELL.  DoctOTOw 

USA 

Martin  VopSnka 

Czech  Republic 

Nuala  Nf  Dhomhalfl 

Ireland 

Viola  Ftscherova 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andte  du  Bouchet 

France 

Roland  Jooris 

Belgium 

Vladimir  Kfivinek 

Czech  Republic 

Giuseppe  Conte 

Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Janice  Galloway 

Great  Britain 

Zinovy  Zlnlk 

Russia 

Jana  Stroblovd 

Czech  Republic 

Raoul  Schrott 

Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Aharon  Appetfeid 

Israel 

Igor  Pomerantsev 

Russia 

Elena  St efbi 

Romania 

Dimitris  Nollas 

Greece 

Saturday 28  June 

Julian  Barnes 

Great  Britain 

Hanna  KraJI 

Poland 

Michael  March 

USA 

Antdnlo  Franco  Alexandre 

Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 

Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 

Director,  Michael  March,  RevoluCnl  28, 1 1 0 00 

Prague  1 . Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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The  Guardian  Friday  April  25 1997 


Killer’s  silence  leaves  police  baffled 


Drifter 


gets  life 


for  twins’ 


murder 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A MAN  who  killed 
identical  twins  and 
Humped  their  bodies 
In  a canal  in  north 
London  was  yester- 
day given  two  life  sentences 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  judge 
told  him  he  had  showed  a 
"cool  intelligence"  and  was  a 
continuing  danger  to  the 
public. 

David  Dillon,  aged  38,  an 
unemployed  painter  and  deco- 
rator originally  from  County 
Cork,  was  convicted  of  mur- 
dering 38-year-old  Anthony 
and  Christopher  Langford, 
whose  bodies  were  found 
within  days  of  each  other  in 
the  Regent's  Canal  In  Isling- 
ton, north  London,  last 
spring. 

Dillon  had  a reputation  for 
violence.  He  has  a previous 
conviction  for  grievous  bodily 
harm,  for  an  incident  in 
which  he  punched  and 
stamped  on  a man  in  1993.  He 
declined  to  give  evidence  or 
to  give  detectives  investigat- 
ing the  case  any  Indication  of 
why  the  twins  were  killed. 

Dillon.  who  had  settled  in 
Islington  and  often  drank  in 
the  parks  and  streets  there, 
had  boasted  to  a friend  that 
the  twins  bad  gone  for  a “long 
swim”. 

Sentencing  him  to  two  man- 
datory terms  of  life  imprison- 
ment, Judge  Geoffrey  Grigson 
said:  "Your  silence  has  en- 
sured the  reason  you  killed 
the  twins  remains  unknown, 
but  their  injuries  make  it 
plain  each  was  subjected  to  a 
brutal  assault  before  death.” 

He  added:  "Your  conduct 
afterwards  shows  a cool  intel- 
ligence. You  present  a con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  public.” 

Prosecution  counsel  Timo- 
thy Langdale,  QC,  said  that 


Inseparable  brothers  whose 
lives  led  from  country  idyll 
to  winos’  existence  in  London 


continued  from  page  one 

The  twins  were  well  known 
for  getting  into  fights.  At  the 
end.  Ant  was  staying  in  a hos- 
tel behind  Brick  Lane  in  east 
London,  while  Christopher 
was  sleeping  rough  near  the 
AngeL 

What  led  to  their  deaths  is 
still  unclear.  But  patholo- 
gists’ reports  indicate  they 
were  alive  when  they 
received  most  of  their  horrific 
injuries. 

Anthony  had  suffered  22  in- 
juries to  bis  jaw.  ribs,  right 
elbow,  forearm,  wrist  and 
hand.  The  fatal  blow  fractured 
his  skuIL  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
carpet,  put  in  a shopping  trol- 
ley and  dumped  in  the  canaL 
The  bodies  had  been  in  the 
water  for  at  least  three  days 
before  they  were  found. 

In  fact,  police  had  received 
an  anonymous  note  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  before  the  bodies  were 
found,  suggesting  that  the 
twins  had  been  murdered  in 
the  flat  which  David  Joseph 
Dillon  rented  from  the  council 
in  nearby  Copenhagen  Street. 

Police  had  followed  up  the 
tip-off  and  visited  the  grey- 
haired,  pony-tailed,  tattooed 
Dillon  in  Us  Oat  He  told 
them  that  be  knew  nothing  of 
any  deaths.  But  the  officers 
noted  the  smell  of  fresh  paint 


and  the  splashes  on  the  floor 
tiles  indicating  that  paint  had 
been  spilled. 

Dillon  had  come  to  London 
from  Cork  and  although  he 
had  his  own  flat  he  had  also 
lived  on  the  streets  for  years 
and  had  been  involved  in 
Gghts.  But  there  was  no  obvi- 
ous reason  why  he  might 
have  killed  the  Langfords. 

On  April  8,  after  the  bodies 
had  been  found,  another 
member  of  the  local  drinking 
fraternity  came  forward- 1 
Lawrence  Walsh  had  been  a ■ 
drinking  buddy  of  all  three 
men  but  had  recently  met  a 
woman  with  whom  he  had 
moved  in  and  was  keeping  his 
drinking  under  controL  He 
told  police  that  Dillon  had 
confessed  to  the  murders. 

As  Walsh  told  it,  Dfllon  had 
beaten  the  twins  to  death  in 
his  flat,  using  a cartwheel  to 
crush  the  skull  of  one.  He 
claimed  be  had  even  had 
three  guests  round  while  the 
bodies  were  in  another  room. 
"He  said  he  had  turned  the 
twins  over  and  dumped  them 
in  the  canal."  said  Walsh.  He 
said  he  taken  them  there  in  a 
shopping  trolley. 

The  maxi  heading  the  in- 
quiry, Detective  Inspector 
John  Yates,  now  had  a case 
against  Dillon  and  he  was 


India’s  superstar 
scales  down 
his  appetite 
for  greatness 


“F  HE  biggest  pop  star  on 
I the  Indian  subcontinent 


I the  Indian  subcontinent 
will  not  be  quite  as  big  in 
future  if  he  heeds  doctors’ 
orders,  writes  Suzanne  Gol- 
denberg  in  New  Delhi. 

Singer  Nusrat  Fateh  All 
Khan  has  been  nearly  as 
remarkable  for  his  gener- 
ous dimensions  as  for  a 
voice  that  can  swoop  and 
roar  its  way  through  hours 
of  qamoaU.  the  Sufi  devo- 
tional music  he  popularised 
here  and  in  the  West.  But 
the  Pakistani  has  been  or- 
dered to  slim  after  doctors 
in  America  warned  that  his 
kidneys  were  about  to  flt«- 
Nusrat  needs  four  men  to 
act  as  human  crutches  in 
order  to  mount  a stage  just 
a tew  inches  high.  - 
Confined  to  “light 
meals**,  he  Is  said  to  have 
shed  25kg  (four  stone)  In 
the  past  few  months.  “He 
has  only  got  five  more  kilos 
to  go,**  his  assistant,  Mo- 
hammed Iqbal  Naqibi,  said. 


Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan- 
25kg  gone  and  five  to  go 


although  he  refused  to 
answer  “undignified  ques- 
tions** about  his  weight 

Aged  48.  Nusrafs  girth 
bequeathed  him  heart  trou- 
ble, diabetes  and  a blister 
on  his  foot  that  refused  to 
heaL  But  the  kidney  scare 
seems  to  have  persuaded 
him  to  mend  his  ways. 

He  has  been  singing  for 
nearly  30  years  and  has 
produced  more  than  125  al- 
bums. He  wrote  the 
score  for  The  Bandit  Queen 
and  played  on  the  sound- 
track of  the  film  Dead  Man  i 
Walking. 
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Mother,  63, 
‘deceived 
fertility  unit’ 


Meat  Don!  Smith 

In  Washington 


FHIPINAagedGShas 
. become  the  oldest 

^Mnmman  ever  to  give 
G^^kbirth.  alter  repor- 
tedly lying  about  her  age  at  a 
fertility  clinic  in  southern 
California 

The  woman,  whose  identity 

is  being  kept  secret  by  her 
doctors,  gave  birth  to  a baby 
girl  — her  first  child  .— - last 
winter,  an  American  medical 
journal  revealed  yesterday. 

Over  three  years,  she  under- 
went four  *15.000  (£10.000)  cy- 
cles of  in  vitro  fertilisation 
vising  sperm  from  her  hus- 
band, aged  60.  and  eggs  frean 
an  anonymous  donor. 

The  news  of  the  birth 
rekindled  the  debate  about 
post-menopausal  women  giv- 
ing birth- 

Dr  Richard  Paulson,  an  in- 
fertility specialist  who 
treated  the  woman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. said  site  had  presented 
false  medical  records  showing 
she  was  19  years  younger.  His 
clinic  does  not  accept  patients 
aged  over  55. 

But  he  refused  to  condemn 
the  birth.  "I  was  happy  for 
her,  in  a way,"  he  said.  "Let's 
say  I was  a guide  taking 
people  to  Mount  Everest,  and 
I had  an  age  limit  of  55.  Then  I 
found  I’d  taken  someone  to 
Everest  and  they  were  63.  I*d 
say,  good  for  them.” 

Writing  in  the  Journal  of 
Fertility  and  Sterility,  Dr 
Paulson  said  the  woman  gave 
birth  to  a healthy  girl  by  Cae- 
sarian on  November.  7 last 
year.  Despite  minor  complies- 
ticais  during  the  38-week  preg- 
nancy, including  increased 
blood  pressure  and  gesta- 
tional diabetes,  the  mother 
was  able  to  breast-feed. 

He  discovered  his  patient’s 
real  age  after  he  referred  her  i 


Dillon  had  tried  to  cover  up 
the  scene  of  the  twins’  deaths 
and  bad  lied  to  police.  He  said 
that  drink  played  a major 
part  in  the  lives  of  murderer 
and  victims.  None  of  the  three 
was  a stranger  to  violence 
and  all  of  them  were  known  to 
the  police  and  street  agencies 
locally. 

After  the  verdict,  the  twins’ 
parents,  Jeffrey  and  Elizabeth 
Langford,  from  Bedfordshire, 
said  in  a statement:  “The  past 
year  has  obviously  been  dis- 
tressing for  our  family.  We 
would  like  to  thank  those 
many  kind  people  who,  with- 
out being  intrusive,  have 
given  us  encouragement  and 
support  during  this  time." 

They  added:  “We  would 
also  like  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  help 
street  people  and  who  do  this 
work  without  thought  for  rec- 
ognition or  personal  gain." 

The  Langfords,  who  had 
attended  much  of  the  trial  in 
the  presence  of  a woman 
police  officer  but  were  not 
present  when  the  jury 
returned  its  verdict  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  said  that 
they  now  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  continue 
| their  lives  in  privacy. 

Detective  Inspector  Barry 
Howe  of  the  Metropolitan 
police,  who  was  part  of  the 
team  investigating  the  case, 
said  it  was  a mystery  why  the 
twins  had  chosen  the  way  of 
life  they  did. 

A former  drinking  compan- 
ion of  Dillon's,  drinking  lager 
by  the  canal  where  the  twins 
had  been  found,  described 
Dfllon  as  a "nutter". 

The  area  has  attracted  a 
number  of  street  people, 
partly  because  the  parks  offer 
a sleeping  place  by  night,  and 
partly  because  it  is  seen  as  an 
area  of  London  where  pass- 
ers-by are  both  reasonably  af- 
fluent and  generous. 
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to  an  obstetrician,  Dr  Her 
mlnla  Salvador,  for  pre-natal 
care  at  15  weeks’ gestation. 

Dr  Salvador,  at  T-nma  Linda 
University,  said  the  couple, 
who  have  been  married  for  13 
years,  have  a large  extended 
temily,  including  the  pa- 
tient's mother,  aged  86,  who 
lives  with  them. 

Though  few  specialists 
were  yesterday  prepared  to 
condemn  the  woman  — and 
none  raised  questions  about 
her  husband's  age  — several 
called  for  vigilance. 

Dr  Mark  Sauer,  a fertility 
specialist  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  in 
New  York,  said  women  seek- 
ing treatment  often  lied  about 
their  age.  He  said  he  asked  to 
see  patients’  passports  and 
driving  licences  before  treat- 
ing them.  ' 

“I  have  to  believe  that  there 
are  quality  of  life  issues  in- 
volved In  raising  a child  at 
the  parent's  age.”  Dr  Sauer 
said.  “When  the  baby  bom  in 
November  is  five,  her  mother 
will  be  68.  And  I have  to  be- 
lieve that  a 78-year-old  deal- 
ing with  a teenager  may  have 
some  problems.” 

Medical  literature  records 
fewer  than  100  births  to 
women  aged  over  50  across 
the  world.  However,  the  age 
of  mothers  seeking  fertility 
treatment  has  been  gradually 
increasing  with  the  realisa- 
tion that  almost  any  woman 
who  has  a uterus  can  become 
pregnant  so  long  as  the  egg 
comes  from  a young  woman. 

In  1993.  an  Italian  doctor, 
Severino  Antinori,  made 
headlines  around  the  world 
with  a British  patient  aged 
59,  who  gave  birth  to  twins.  A 
few  months  later  another  of 
his  patients,  who  was  preg- 
nant at  age  64,  was  denounced 
by  the  Vatican.  Iter  preg- 
nancy did  not  succeed.  In 
199ft,  a Canadian  woman  aged 
53  gave  birth  to  twins. 
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Rattle  strikes 
dazzling  chords 


Review 


Murderer  David  Dillon,  above,  and  below,  Regent's  Canal.  London,  where  his  victims  were  found  photographtowp  amroE  Gf6fTl©ntS 


Vienna  PMiarmonlc 
conducted  by  Shnon  Rattle 

Royal  Festival  Hall 


revisited.  A more  detailed 
search  of  the  fiat  yielded  fi- 
bres that  linked  the  twins  to 
the  premises.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  drinking  fraternity 
recalled  Dillon  saying  that 
the  twins  had  “gone  for  a long 
swim". 

With  the  sun  shining  on  the 

water  of  the  elegant  canal  de- 
signed 170  years  ago  by  the 
architect  John  Nash,  the  spot 
where  the  men’s  bodies  were 
found  looks  almost  as  idyllic 
as  the  country  home  they -left 
weeping  willows  and  painted 


barges,  spring  flowers  and 
birdsong.  The  mystery  erf  why 
they  were  killed  is  mirrored 
by  the  mystery  of  why  two 
healthy  young  rn<*n  should 
end  up  as  winos  on  the  street 
comer. 

People  who  live  rough,  as 
John  Healy  explained  graphi- 
cally in  his  autobiography, 
The  Grass  Arena,  often  meet 
rough  aids.  Healy  recounts 
how  one  of  his  fellow-strug- 
gle rs  thought  another  had 
ripped  him  off  lured  him  to  a 
flat,  battered  him  to  death 


and  then  gave  himself  up. : 
"One  thing  that  impressed  me  ; 
about  these  winos  was  that 
they  did  not  care  what  any- 
one had  done  in  drink  the  day 
before.  They  were  immune  to 
shock.” 

The  family  and  friends  of 
the  twins  were  not  Immune  to 
shock.  When  the  news  of  the 
first  death  came  through,  the 
twins'  father  travelled  to 
Manchester  to  break  the  news 
to  his  stepson.  By  the  time  he 
returned  there  was  news  of 
the  second  death: 


Dave  Marley,  says  that  the 
news  of  the  deaths  was  sad, 
although  some  form  of  disas- 
ter was  not  wholly  unex- 
pected. He  preferred -to 
remember  them  as  they  were, 
tackling  their  way  to  glory  on 
the  football  field,  and  perhaps 
in  his  memories  of  the  twins 
as  teenagers  lies  a due  as  to 
how  they  might  have  met 
their  end:  “One  couldn't  befir 
to  see  the  other  hurt  They 
would  always  protect  each 
other  — to  the  death,  if 
necessary.” 


SIMON  Rattle  has  con- 
ducted the  three  leading 
European  orchestras, 
the  Royal  Conoertgebouw  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  but  it  is  with 
the  Vienna  that  he  has  struck 
up  a special  rapport  A British 
audience  had  its  first  chance 
last  night  to  sample  how  good 
a partnership  that  has  become 
when  Sir  Simon  conducted 
the  final  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic's three  Festival 
Hall  visits  this  seas  on.  Their 
programme  ofHaydn,  Rlch- 
ard  Strauss  andBerlica  was 
one  he  might  have  conducted 
with  his  Birmingham  orches- 
tra at  any  time  over  the  past  10 
years.  Haydn  symphonies 
have  become  a regular  part  of 
his  music-making,  and  as  a 
-member  of  the  generation  that 
has  grown  up  with  period  in- 
struments he  has  applied  the 
lessons  of  authenticity  to  his 
symphony  orchestra  perfor- 
mances. With  a group  that 
cherishes  tts  traditions  as 
jealously  as  the  Vienna  Phil 
that  is  always  going  to  be  a tall 
order,  but  in  Symphony  No  70 
he  had  the  timpanist  using 
hard  sticks,  and  foe  scaled 
down  string  section  playing 
with  a minimum  of  vibrato  in 
the  slow  movement.  What 
gave  the  performance wiry 
buoyancy,  though,  was  the 


: rhythmic  detail,  the  perfect 
dovetailing  of  lines  and  the 
transparency  of  every 
texture;  ’’ 

Strauss's  Metamozphosen 
for  23  solo  strings  positively 

demands  flm  mnnilpnrythflt 
the  Haydn  went  out  of  its  way 
toplay  down;  it’s  a piece  that 
was  written  with  the  sound  of 
the  central  European  tradi- 
tion In  mind.  This  wasn't  the 
most  moving  of  performances 
— even  the  final  coda  was 
rather  dry-eyed;  neither  was 
it  one  that  was  consciously  ele- 
giac. Sir  Simon  concentrated 
Instead  on  the  intricate  web  of 
lines,  and  on  plotting  a sure 
coarse  through  its  architec- 
ture, even  if  that  meant  keep- 
ing the  piece  at  arm’s  length. 

Neither  work  in  the  first 
half;  though,  was  any  kind  of 
preparation  for  the  over- 
whelming tumult  that  he  un- 
leashed in  the  Fantastic 
Symphony. 

It  was  a performance  of  ti- 
tanic proportions,  in  which 
Sir  Simon  delighted  in  the 
players'  capacity  to  realise 
Berlioz’s  thesaurus  of  instru- 
mental effects  in  a dazzling, 
larger-than-life  way.  With  the 
lower  strings  providing  an 
ominous  Wagnerian  under- 
tow and  the  woodwind  deep- 
etching every  line,  the  perfor- 
mance  was  balanced  on  a knife 
edge  between  exultation  and 
I despair. 

Yet  the  reading  was  revela- 
tory as  well  as  excittng.Sir 
Simon’s  ability  to  bring  out 
detail  without  obviously  spot- 
lighting it  was  a constant 
source  of  amazement  Hare, 
with  a British  conductor  and 
an  Austrian  orchestra,  the 
greatest  of  all  French  orches- 
tral scores  seemed  reborn. 
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PUN  MEGA 
MULTJSOAD 

120’s 


NOW  £12.99 


EVENING 
primrose  oil 
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Holland  & Barrett ! 


ALOE  VERA 
JUICE  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH 
Flarourcd/Unflavoured 
SOOial  WAS  £7.99 

NOW  £5.99 


Holland  & Barrett 


‘SELECT  PITTED 
' DATES 
- Lkg  WAS  £1.99 


There’s  a huge  range  of  top  quality  natural 
remedies,  vitamins,  healthfbods  and  dietary 
supplements  on  the  shelves  at  Holland  & Barrett 
So  yon  eonld  be  forgiven  fw  being  unsure  about 
which  remedy  to  use  for  which  effect  -and  exactly  how 
to  recognise  it’s  working. 

No  problem.  As  die  beaithfood  specialists  for  over 
75  years,  we’ve  developed  a pretty  good  understanding  of 
natmal  health  products.  Our  highly  trained  branch  staff 
will  be  pleased  to  help  you  make  an  informed  choice, 
and  guide  you  on  tiidr  uses  - and  what  to  expect. 

Of  course,  our  natural  remedies  work  gently  - 
whereas  a natural  snack  can  create  an  almost  instant 
feeling  of  wellbeing! 

One  dung  you  won't  need  advice  on  boor  value  for 
money  - every  mouth  there  am  great  new  deals.  So  call 
into  Holland  & Barrett  while  these  offers  laaL  YouH 
anmcdately  see  weVeworiang- to  keep  costs  down  for  you. 
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Usa  Buddngham 
aidJdbnocfa 


THE  Co-operative 

Wholesale  Society 

yesterday  launched 
criminal  action 
against  the  31-year -dd  finan- 
cier. Andrew  Regan,  after  his 
planned  £L2  billion  takeover 
hid  collapsed,  leaving  his 
banking,  adviser,  J HaznbrOs, 
mired  In  controversy.  ■ 

The  shambolic  crumbling 
of  one  of  Britain's  most,  vitu- 
perative takeover  battles 
began  when  the  Japanese 
bank.  .Nomura,  which  was 
funding  jjr  Regan’s  auda- 
cious  assault  on  the  150-year- 
old  bastion  of  the  cooperative 
movement  pulled  die  ping. 

Nomura  hail  demanded  as- 
surances that  Mr  Regan's  con- 
duct had  been  above  board, 
particularly  iwnramiiig  alle- 
gations of  stolen  documents 
and  secret  payments  to  an  off- 
shore-based middleman.  It 
bad  received  no  reply  by  its 
deadline  of  9am  yesterday. 

Regulators,  including,  the 
Bank  of  England,  are  now 
understood  to  have  launched 
an -investigation  to  discover, 
whether  Bambros  has  vio- 
lated accepted  standards  of 
behaviour  for  a group  of  pro-, 
fessional  City  advisers.  - 
‘ The  Investigation  was 1 
started  when  Salisbury's,  the 
supermarkets  giant  produced 
documents  which  suggested. 
Hambros  and  its  advisers  may , 
have  Tniciod  in  an  effort  to  yip 
Mr  Regan's  chances  of  euccess- 
. Sainsbury’8  said  it  had ; 
been  assured  by  Hambies 
that  Information  provided  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the. 
group  to  buy  some  of  the  Co- j 
op's  stores  had  been  “ob- 1 
t&ined  without  impropriety." 

The  CWS  chief  executive, 
Graham  Melmoth,  yesterday 


Woodstock  1969.  the  scene . . . mud.  music  and  myth 


Andrew  Regan:  Shambolic 
collapse  of  takeover  bid 


Graham  Melmoth: 'Coop 
was  victim  of  conspiracy' 


claiming:  “The  CWS  has  been 
a victim  of  a wide-ranging 
riiaiumftgt  conspiracy  to  steal 
its  documents.  I mean  -to  get 
to  the  bottom  df  it."  > 

That  oBbrt  started  in  the 
City  of  London  magistrates 
court  yesterday  when  CWS 
started  private  prosecutions 
against  Mr  Regan  and  his  asso- 
ciate, David  Lyons.  , accusing 
them  of  "aiding,  abetting, 
counselling  or  procuring  the 
fhaft  unit  for  handling-  stoI&Q 

property".  It  also  launched  an 
action  against  suspended  mam 
ager  Allan  Green,  for  theft,  and 
threatened  to  sue  Hamhros 
and  Its  advisers  Ear  damages. 

It  is  understood  that  die  Co- 
op decided  to  launch  private 
proceedings  because  it  was 
keen  to  get  the  three,  men  in 
court  as  Quickly  as 
but  it  did  not  rule  ootlhe  pos- 
sibility of  police  Involvement 
Although  the  three  execu-. 
fives  targeted  by  the  Co-op 
were  , not  available  for  com- 
ment, an  aide  there  was 
no  question  that  documents 
had  been  stolen  nor  that  the 


> Coop  had  suffered  financial 
damage.  An  affidavit  from  Mr 
Green  submitted  in  a related 
actioa  admitted  he  had  passed 
documentary  information  to 
Mr  Regan's  camp. 

Executives  at  Hambros 
were  said  to  be  in  meetings 
with  their  lawyers  and  un- 
available to  comment  on  the 
possibility  of  regulatory  sanc- 
tions against  the  group. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Re- 
gan’s company,  Galileo,  de- 
nied that  Nomura’s,  action 
had  affected  the.  decision  to 
withdraw-.  An  insider  would 
say  only:  "The  legal  process  is 
going  to  beat  ns." 

But  he  indicated  that  Mr 
Regan’s  aides  would  "answer 
any  unanswered  questions" 
in  an  effort  to  dear  his  name 
of  the  allegations  which  the 
Coop  had  made. 

The  Co-op  said  it  was  deter- 
mined to.  press  ahead  with 
legal  action  which  starts 
today  which  wfB  attempt  to 
stop  anyone  using  any  of  the 
information  which  it  claims 
was  stolen.  - 


Woodstock  rides  again 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


Hip  themes 


CATCH  gonorrhoea  in 
the  mud  and  forage 
for  soggy  brown  rice. 
Get  stoned  on  second-hand 
pot  smoke.  Score  some  bad 
acid  and  recover  in  a genu- 
ine replica  of  the  Angels' 
tent.  And  learn  to  play  the 
guitar  with  your  teeth. 

A new  generation  of 
American  innocents  is  to 
get  a chance  to  re-endure 
the  last  great  moment  of 
the  Sixties  and  rock  culture 
is  to  get  its  own  Disney- 
land, after  revelations  that 
a cable  television  billion- 
aire has  quietly  bought 
1.000  acres  of  the  site  of  the 
1969  Woodstock  concert 
and  plans  to  build  a theme 
park. 

"Some  people  say  they 
were  a hunch  of  pot  smokers 
and  wore  bandanas  and  bell- 
bottoms.  bat  it  is  part  of 
American  culture,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.”  said  the 
developer.  Alen  Gerry, 
whose  daughter  sneaked 
away  from  home  28  years 
ago  to  spend  four  days  in  the 
Woodstock  mud. 

“They  didn't  create  the 
milking  machine  or  Invent 
the  automobile,  but  it  was  a 
defining  moment  in  the 
music  world.”  added  Mr 
Gerry,  who  last  year  sold 
his  cable  television  com- 
pany to  Time-Warner  for 
S2.7  billion  (about  £1.69 
billion). 


□ The  audio  show:  partici- 
pants try  to  make  out  through 
the  speakers  the  name  of  the 
tune  the  band  is  supposed  to 
be  playing. 

O The  food  and  drink  auction: 
who  can  raise  the  highest 
price  for  a can  of  warm  Coke 
and  a loaf  of  three^lay-old 
bread? 

□ The  instant  nirvana  pond 
scum  mud-wrestling  tourna- 
ment just  like  at  the  original 
happening,  participants  dis- 
cover spiritual  enlightenment 
by  stripping  off  and  sliding 
about  to  the  mud. 

□ The  bladder-control  game: 
who  can  stand  longest  to  line 
outside  a chemical  toilet  be- 
fore giving  up  and  peeing  on 
the  grass. 


His  plans  only  came  to 
light  when  officials  of  Sulli- 
van County,  In  northern 
New  York  state,  which  was 
planning  to  build  Its  own 
shrine  on  the  site  as  a tour- 
ist attraction,  found  that 
Mr  Gerry  had  beaten  them 
to  it  by  buying  Yasgur’s 
farm,  and  40  nearby  prop- 
erties. and  securing  long 
leases  on  the  rest  of  the 
sprawling  site. 

Mr  Gerry  was  awakened 
to  the  commercial  potential 
of  Woodstock  by  his 
younger  daughter.  She  was 
too  young  to  sneak  away  to 
the  cow  pasture  where  Jiml 


Hendrix  played  the  Ameri- 
can national  anthem  with 
his  teeth,  but  she  now  visits 
the  site  every  year. 

He  said:  *T  want  the  site 
to  exist  in  perpetuity  so 
generations  will  be  able  to 
go  there  and  stand  and  ex- 
perience what  earlier  gen- 
erations experienced  — 
without  having  to  go  into  a 
honky-tonk  situation. 

“I  want  something  that 
will  appeal  to  everybody, 
not  just  the  yuppies  who 
were  there  when  they  were 
kids.” 

Plans  were  in  “the  con- 
ceptual stage",  he  said.  No 
ferris  wheels,  he  insisted, 
“and  definitely  no  drugs,” 
bat  maybe  some  tbeme 
rides  and  concert  re-enact- 
ments — and  certainly  a 
museum. 

The  Woodstock  festival  in 
the  summer  of  1969  at- 
tracted more  than  400,000 
people,  who  overwhelmed 
the  fences  so  that  the  orga- 
nisers finally  surrendered 
and  declared  it  “a  free 
festival”. 

The  subsequent  mytholo- 
gy and  hit  movie  of  the 
peaceful  and  good-hu- 
moured event  made  it  the 
most  potent  symbol  of 
“peace  and  love  and 
rock'n'roll”. 

Despite  overcrowding, 
mud  and  primitive  sanita- 
tion. the  sunny  final  days 
and  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  top  bands  of  the  1960s 
has  draped  Woodstock  in 
unique  and  rosy  nostalgia. 


Insomnia  sufferers  may  be  spoonfed  dream  cure 


Tho  Radford 
Science  Editor 


A SWISS  inventor  claims  he 
has  Found  a cure  for  to- 


/Vhas  Found  a cure  for  In- 
somnia: the  radio  spoon.  His 
technique  — christened  low 
energy  emission  therapy  — 
simply  requires  the  sufferer 
to  retire  beneath  the  duvet 
with  a spoon -si  pod  radio- 
transmitter that  can  be 
sucked  like  a lollipop. 

According  to  New  Scientist 
vestc-day,  Boris  Pasche,  a 
doctor  who  has  set  up  a tech- 
nology company  called  Sym- 
tonic,  believes  that  the  elec- 
tromagnetic field  produced  by 
the  device  somehow  influ- 
ences the  brain's  electrical 
rhythms,  making  relaxation 
possible  and  sleep  inevitable. 
The  radio  signal  is  between 
100  and  1.000  times  weaker 

than  the  signal  from  a mobile 

phone. 

This  is  so  weak  that  no  one 
understands  how  the  brain 
could  detect  it.  But 


researchers  tested  it  on  in- 
somniacs at  two  US  health 
clinics. 

Some  patients  got  the 
proper  treatment  and  some 
got  an  ordinary  spoon.  On 
average  the  ones  treated  by 
radiowaves  nodded  off  18 
minutes  Taster  than  usual. 
They  slept  more  soundly,  for 
75  m mutes  longer  than  usual, 
and  woke  up  tn  the  night  less 
often. 

Even  better  — at  least  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Pascbe  — there 
were  rto  side-effects.  Sleeping 
pills  leave  the  sufferer 
groggy,  and  count  tog  sheep 
was  always  never  much  help 
with  pillow  torque. 

In  practice,  the  insomniacs 
only  needed  to  use  the  spoon 
for  about  20  minutes,  and  it 
only  worked  if  tuned  to  very 
specific  frequencies. 

The  brain’s  electrical  state 
is  important:  sleep 


researchers  monitor  dream 
behaviour  with  electrodes, 
and  psychiatric  researchers 
have  used  electric  maps  of  the 


brain  to  find  the  little  comer 
where  hallucinations  happen 
and  schizophrenics  "bear” 
voices.  Severely  handicapped 
people  have  learned  to 
"think"  simple  commands  on 
to  a computer  screen. 

But  the  idea  that  a radio 
message  from  inside  the 
mouth  could  be  some  kind  of 
blanket  cure  for  insomnia 
was  greeted  with  scepticism 
by  some. 

“It  might  work,”  said  Jim 
Horne,  head  of  the  sleep, 
research  laboratory  at  Lough- 
borough university. 

"It  wouldn’t  microwave 
your  brain,  but  1 don’t  believe 
to  magic  bullets  that  cure 
everything  without  side- 
effects.  I'd  be  a bit  reluctant 
myself.” 

His  prescription  tor  the 
sleepless  was  that  peace  of 
mind  was  the  best  sedative. 
“Wash  the  bottles,  put  the  cat 
out.  take  the  dog  for  a walk, 
these  are  all  things  that  relax 
you  and  ensure  you  get  a good 
night." 


o 


“As  it  happens,  Major  is  just  as  vulnerable. 
But  Labour,  throughout  the  election 
discourse,  is  somehow  accorded  no 
intrinsic  right  to  govern  until  it  proves  itself 
on  every  point.  It  can’t  every  do  that.  * 

Hugo  Young 
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4 BRITAIN 

Mews  in  brief 


Maze  escaper 
arrested  in  Sligo 

AN  IRA  bomber  who  escaped  from  the  Maze  prison  in  lS83  was 
yesterday  arrested  in  the  Irish  Republic  and  served  with  extra- 
dition warrants  in  a Dublin  court  Dermot  McNally,  aged  39, 
from  Lurgan,  County  Armagh,  was  arrested  in  Sligo  yesterday 
morning-  Dublin  district  court  was  told  that  he  faces  14  extradi- 
tion warrants  relating  to  making  bombs,  possess  Lon  of  bombs 
and  bomb-making  equipment  possession  of  firearms,  and  one 
charge  of  wounding  with  intent  to  commit  grievous  bodily 

harm 

McNally  was  serving  a 20  year  sentence  at  the  time  of  the 
mass  Maze  breakout  when  38  prisoners  escaped,  although  19 
were  recaptured  within  hours. 

A former  ROC  detective  and  a prison  governor  identified 
McNally  in  court  McNally  was  serving  three  life  sentences  for 
bombing  a wine  lodge,  a post  office  anda  railway  station  in 
Lurgan. 

Sinn  Fein  yesterday  claimed  that  McNally  bad  been  living 

openly  in  Sligo  for  12  years  and  that  a precedent  had  been  set  by 
the  Irish  Supreme  Court  in  1990 when  it  refused  to  extradite 
two  Maze  escapers  on  the  grounds  that  their  offences  were 
political.  — David  Sharrock 


Eviction  threat  to  peace  camp 

THE  longest  running  peace  camp,  established  in  1932 at  Faslane 
in  Scotland  to  protest  against  a nuclear  missiiR  submarine  base,  is 
threatened  with  eviction. 

The  camp,  registered  as  a caravan  site  and  an  election  address, 
came  close  to  extinction  last  summer  but  its  small  core  of  resi- 
dents Is  now  supported  by  part-timers.  Planning  responsibility 
for  Faslane  has  meanwhile  transferred  from  Dumbarton  council 
to  the  Argyll  and  Bute  council,  which  yesterday  decided  to  clear 
the  site.  The  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  will  fight  the 
eviction  “by  all  non-violent  means”.  — Dadd  Fair  hall 


Lamont  accepts  apology 

NORMAN  Lamont  yesterday  accepted  a public  apology  over  a 
report  in  the  Yorkshire  Evening  Press  in  March  dalnung  that  he 
was  among  MPs  who  had  not  been  cleared  in  an  interim  report  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey  into  the  “cash  for  questions"  scandaL 

The  article  was  reproduced  this  month  without  the  news- 
paper’s knowledge  or  permission  In  an  election  leaflet  distributed 
by  die  Liberal  Democrats  in  the  Harrogate  constituency,  where 
the  former  chancellor  is  standing  as  Conservative  candidate. 

The  Lib  Dem  candidate,  Philip  Willis,  the  leaflet’s  publisher, 
the  newspaper  and  members  of  its  editorial  staff  accepted  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report  and.  had  apologised  for  the  offence  and 
embarrassment  caused  to  Mr  Lamont  his  solicitor  told  the  IDgh 
Court  He  had  consequently  agreed  not  to  press  for  damages. 


Report  vindicates  minister 

BARONESS  Jean  Denton,  minister  In  the  Northern  Ireland  Office 
with  responsibility  for  fair  employment  legislation,  was  yester- 
day cleared  of  allegations  that  she  was  involved  in  religious 
discrimination  in  her  private  office. 

Baroness  Denton  said  that  she  was  delighted  that  the  report,  by 
the  former  Northern  Ireland  ombudsman,  Maurice  Hayes,  vindi- 
cated her. The  allegations  arose  out  of the  moving  ofaCaihdlic 

mwmhpr  nfliAr  staff1  Ihllnwing  complain  hi  that  she  was  tfiA  victim 
offtRCtairian  harassment  frrwn  a Protestant  ™rwnan  working  along, 
side  her. 

The  Protestant  had  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  1995 that 
Orangemen  at  Dmmrrpe  wpre  finally  hpingMTlnwpri  tnmarrh, 
and  that  consequently  a massive  police  operation  was  over.  The 
department  accepted  the  Catholic’s  complaint  and  awarded  her 

Ein.nnn  rqmpgnaaHttn  THgft»r RtTiPrgpH  timtfhApmhxUant  mm; 

married  to  a Catholic  member  of  the  RDC. 

Dr  Hayes  said  in  his  report  that  he  could  find  no  evidence  of  a 

pattern  nf  disrrhninatmn  in  ftp  mh»l<fa»r,8  nffirp  “Tn  fartrtiprp 

was  no  pattern  either. of  religion  or  gender.  It  was  quite  dear  that 
the  religion  or  political  opinions  of  the  officials  concerned  was  not 
in  any  way  a factor  (or  indeed  wbo  they  might  have  married),"  he 
said.  — DaDid  Sharrock 


Havoc  in  supermarket  aisles 


The  Guardian  Friday  April  25 1997 


ChristophffrCpos»t°"d  with  (from  left)  aHco,  Fnrma  and  Pnfpr.  TihArfyifihnrirfng-tiiK  fight  for  bereavement  allowance  which  widows  receive  but  widowers  do  not  photograph:  graham  turns* 

Fathers  challenge  benefits  rejection 


Commission  of  Human  Rights 
to  hear  widowers’  application 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


TWO  tethers  caring  for 
their  children  after 
their  wives  died  of 
cancer  are  taking  the 
Government  to  the  European 

Commission  nf  TTiiman  Right's 

In  Strasbourg  over  rules 
which  deny  widows'  benefits 
and  tax  allowances  to 
widowers. 

Kevin  Willis,  from  Bristol, 
and  Christopher  Crossland, 
who  lives  near  Salisbury,  in 


Wiltshire,  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  breaching  article  six 
of  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  which 
guarantees  respect  for  family 
life. 

The  application  to  the  com- 
mission Is  the  first  stage  in 
taking  a case  to  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  A vic- 
tory at  the  court,  which  could 
take  np  to  five  years  to  reach 
a final  decision,  would  affect 
an  estimated  20,000  widowed 
tethers  ata  cost,  according  to 
government  figures,'  of  £490 
million  a year. 


The  civil  liberties  group 
Liberty  Is  harking  Mr  Cross- 
land, who  gave  up  a “comfort- 
able” salary  and  contributory 
pension  scheme  as  a director 
in  the  TJnipart  group  Of  com- 
panies to  look  after  Emma, 
aged  13,  Peter,  aged  10,  and 
Alice,  aged  six.  after  their 
mother,  Alexandra,  died,  aged 
34,  in  December  1995.  . 

The  Inland  Revenue 
refused  to  allow  Mr  Cross- 
land, aged  38,  to  rfaim  be- 
reavement allowance,  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  of  £1,790 
which  can  be  rlaimBd  by  wid- 
ows in  the  year  of  a husband’s 
death  and  Hip  following  year. 
He  now  works  part  time  as.a 
self-employed  communica- 
tions consultant,  and  claims 


income  support  and  child 
benefit.  . 

Mr  Willis,  aged  40.  whose 
case  is  backed  by  the  Child 
Poverty  Action  Group 
(GPAG)  and  the  Campaign  for 
Widowed  Fathers’  Benefits. 
riahna  he  was  discriminated 
against  by  being  refused  two 
social  security  benefits  — a 
widow’s  lump  sum  payment 
of  £L000  and  a widowed  moth- 
er’s allowance,  worth  £83.55  a 
week. 

He  gave  up  work  as  a field 
service  engineer  to  nurse  his 
wife,  Marlene,  before  she  died 
last  June,  aged  38,  and  to  care 
for  Natasha,  aged  eight,  and 
Ross,  aged  six. 

Mr  Willis  said  yesterday: 
“The  children  suffered  a 


grievous  loss  when  tbetf  lost 
their  mother.  It  seems  very 
unfair  that  they  should  suffer 
financially  as  well  just  be- 
cause they  have  lost  their 
mother;  not  their  tether." 

His  wife,  a local  authority 
housing  officer,  had  been  the 
main ' breadwinner,  and  had 
supported  him  through,  peri- 
ods of  redundancy  and 
retraining.  He  added:  "Work- 
ing women  make  up  45  per- 
cent of  . the  working  popula- 
tion now.  If  they  die  while 
employed,  their  family  gets 
no  support  whatever,  and 
their  children  are  discrimi- 
nated against.”  • 

.Mr  Crossland c- said:  'The-j 
present  policy  places  a higher 
value  on  the  life  of  a man,  and 


in  reality  says  that  in  the  UK 
today,  a woman's  life'  is 
worthless.  I think  it’s  an  in- 
sult to  my  wife.  Women  are 
deemed  economically  worth- 
less. It’s  anti-family  and  anti- 
woman.1’  ■ 

Liberty’s  legal  officer. 
Philip  Leach,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment's stance  was  "based 
on  an  outdated,  stereotypical 
view  of  the  reality  of  families’ 
lives”. 

- The  Government  .argues 
that  file  rules  are  justified  be- 
cause men  are  the  main 
breadwinners  in  most 
families-  . 

;The  CPAG'  said  married 
women  were  the  primary 
breadwinners  in  nearly  a 
quarter  of  US  families. 


Million-to-one  ‘freak’  occurrence  of  sun  reflected  in  mirror  blamed  for  blaze  which  gutted  mansion 


A MAN  covered  in  white  paint  wearing  only  a pair  of  shorts  went 
berserk  m a supermarket  yesterday,  causing  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  damage  as  he  raced  down  aisles  sweeping  stock  off 
shelves  on  to  the  floor. 

Police  called  to  file  Sainsbury  store  inPortsmouth  used  a a CS 
spray  to  incapacitate  the  man  and  hand  cnffhim  before  he  was 
taken  to  hospital  and  detained.  Police  said  he  bad  been  under 
treatment  for  mental  Alness. 

Store  manager  Richard  Lloyd  said:  "He  just  started  running 
through  die  shop.  We  tried  to  restrain  him  hut  we  couldn’t  He 
then  got  to  the  wines  and  spirits  aisle  and  went  berserk.  I 
evacuated  the  shop  immediately. 

"The  whole  place  was  a mess.  There  was  thousands  cC  pounds 
worth  of  stuff  all  over  the  floor,  glass  and  bottles  everywhere.  Staff 
we  re  having  to  keep  the  door  open  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the 
fumes  of  the  alcohol  and  the  CS  gas.” 


Clare  Longrlgg 


AFIRE  which  ripped 
through  a ieth  century 
•mansion  was  started  by 
sunlight  reflecting  off  a 
shaving  mirror  cm  to  a 
bathroom  towel.  It  was 
revealed  yesterday. 

The  freak  conjunction  of 
a low  winter  sun,  a magni- 
fying mirror  and  flamma- 
ble fabric  — a million  to 
one  chance,  according  to 
the  fire  brigade  — was 


repeated  in  an  experiment 
by  fire  specialists  and  the 
towel  ignited  within 
minutes. 

The  fire,  which  happened 
last  November,  gutted  the 
first  floor  and  destroyed 
part  of  the  roof  at  the  eight- 
bedroom  boose  near  Huu- 
gerford,  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  the  home  of  Sir 
Peter  Michael,  the  chair- 
man of  Classic  FM. 

Firemen  arrived  quickly 
and  managed  to  rescue 
valuable  paintings  and  an- 


tiques, but  the  interior  of 
the  Grade  H listed  building 
was  severely  damaged. 

. Sir  Peter,  who  made  his 
mark  in  the  business  com- 
munity with  the  sale  of  the 
UEI  electronics  group  for 
£60  million  and  was 
awarded  a CBE  in  1983, 
said  yesterday:  “The  fire 
was  caused  by  the  winter 
sun  shining  out  of  a clear 
sky.  I’ve  heard  of  other 
people  who  have  had  the 
same  thing  happen  to 
them.” 


The  fire  brigade  con- 
firmed that  about  25  fires  a 
year  in  Britain  are  started 
in  this  way. . . 

Berkshire  fire  brigade’s 
safety  officer,  Greg  Boys, 
explained  how  the  mirror 
had  acted  as  a magnifying 
glass,  concentrating  the 
sun’s  rays  on  to  a single 
point.  In  that  point  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  about  200C 
before  the  towel  burst  into 
flames. 

"We  had  to  wait  for  the 
ideal  conditions  so  we 


could  test  that  theory.” 
said  Mr  Boys.  * ‘Eventually, 
they  all  came  together  and 
we  dashed  over  to  the 
house,  set  op  the  mirror 
and  towel  and  waited  to  see 
what  happened.  The  sun  hit 
the  mirror,  converging  on 
the  towel,  which  was  ablaze 
within  minutes.” 

Sir  Peter  bought  the 
house  in  1985  and  restored 
±L 

He  had  been  abroad  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  “We 
spent  several  terrible  hours 


sitting  at  an  airport  in 
France  waiting  to  come 
home,”  he  said. 

But  now  that  the  cause  of 
the  fire  has  been  estab- 
lished. restoration  could 
begin  as  soon  as  building 
consent  came  through. 

Yesterday,  he  said  It 
wouldtake  about  a year  and 
several  million  pounds  to 
restore  the  building.  “It 
was  a magnificent  house. 
Now  you  walk  in  the  front 
door  and  look  straight  up  at 
the  sky.” 


BBC  executive 
attacks  Birt 
‘vandalism’ 


Euro  hunters  pay  to  kill 
endangered  species 


Vhrak  CtHMJdhary 


I ND ANGERED  animals, 

I such  as  gorillas  and 
I tigers,  are  being  hunted 
as  part  of  a multi-million 
pound  clandestine  business, 
according  to  an  investigation 
by  Central  Television's  pro- 
gramme, The  Cook  Report. 

The  programme  alleges  that 
hunters  from  Europe  and 
America  are  paying  up  to 
£100,000  for  the  chance  to 
hunt  rare  animals,  some  of 
which  are  stolen  from 
national  parks  in  Africa. 

The  animals  are  often 
drugged  and  shot  in  enclosed 
areas  in  what  are  known  as 
"canned  hunts1’.  Footage  shot 
by  one  hunter  shows  him 
shooting  a lion  at  dose  range 
at  least  10  times. 

Hunters  are  told  to  aim  for 
the  body  to  avoid  damaging 
the  head  which  they  may 


keep  as  a trophy  for  an  extra 
fee. 

Mr  Cook,  who  posed  as  a 
wealthy  businessman  keen  on 
hunting,  was  also  offered  the 
chance  to  shoot  gorillas  in  the 
Cameroons  and  tigers  in  Ma- 
laysia by  a Spaniard  who  ar- 
ranges the  trips.  He  also  of- 
fered to  smuggle  the  gorilla’s 
head  out  of  the  country  as  a 
trophy. 

The  programme,  due  to  be 
broadcast  by  FTV  on  May  6, 
reveals  that  South  Africa  Is 
worst  affected  by  Illegal  game 
hunting  and  that  linns  are 
often  stolen  from  the  Kruger 
National  Park  to  be  killed  by 
fee-paying  hunters.  The  pro- 
gramme alleges  that  Ameri- 
cans alone  spend  almost  £1 
million  per  year  on  big  p™ 
hunting  in  South  Africa. - 

Mr  Cook  is  filmed  trying  to 
arrange  with  a South  African 
company  a canned  hunt  in- 
volving a male  lion  stolen 


from  the  Kurger  National 
Park.  The  hunt  costs  just  over 
£11,000. 

He  said  yesterday:  “We  dis- 
covered that  if  you  have 
enough  money  and  file  right 
contacts  you  can  go  and  Shoot 
any  animal  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  rare  or  protected 
by  law  that  species  may  be. 

“You  don’t  even  have  to  be 
a good  shot  because  the  ani- 
mals are  often  baited  into 
fenced  areas  or  drugged  so 
they  become  sitting  targets. 
And  because  the  head  Is  the 
trophy,  these  regal  and  en- 
dangered creatures  are  shot 
at  close  range  in  the  body  and 
often  endure  a slow  and  ago- 
nising death.” 

Happy  Mahlangu.  the  South 
African  deputy  high  commis- 
sioner, yesterday  promised  to 
ensure  an  investigation  of  Il- 
legal hunting. 

He  said:  “It  must  be  stopped 
immediately.” 


Sculptor  Chris  D rary  knits  together  hazel  sticks  to  replicate  the  tumulus  that  once  stood 
over  a neolithic  burial  site  on  the  downs  at  Firle  In  East  Sussex 
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Truckers  jubilant  as  fishermen  lift  blockades 


Luke  Hanfing 


Thousands  of  lorry 
drivers  trapped  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel 
were  on  the  move  again  yes- 
terday after  French  fisher- 
men lifted  their  blockades  of 
ferry  ports. 

The  fishermen,  who  were 
protesting  against  a Euro- 
pean ruling  over  the  mesh 
size  of  fishing  nets,  ended 
their  blockades  of  Calais, 
Boulogne  and  Dunkirk  at 
9.50am.  yesterday  after  meet- 
ing France's  agriculture  min- 
ister in  Paris.  Their  action 
had  paralysed  ferry  services. 


At  Calais,  jubilant  truckers 
sounded  their  klaxons  as  they 
filed  past  ticket  booths  on  to 
the  quayside. 

Michael  Hatton,  a'  driver 
from  Manchester,  said  be  was 
delighted  the  dispute  was 
over. 

“I’ve  been  here  for  almost 
two  days  and  I’m  not  getting 
paid  for  sitting  here.  It's  cost 
me  about  £100  ” he  said. 

a Sea  France  vessel-entered 
Calais  harbour  within  min- 
utes of  the  trawlers  moving. 
Soon  afterwards  the  P&O 
ferry  Pride  of  Burgundy 
docked  at  the  port,  unload  mg 
515  passengers,  82  cars  and  87 
lorries.  Harbour  entrances  at 


Dunkirk  and  Boulogne  were 
also  cleared. 

The  fishermen’s  leaders  ar- 
rived at  the  agriculture  min- 
istry yesterday  morning  Ear 
talks  with  toe  minister,  Phi- 
lippe Vasseur. 

Two  hours  later  they 
emerged  to  declare  them- 
selves satisfied  and  called  a 
halt  to  their  action. 

Mr  Vasseur  promised  to  de- 
fend the  fishermen's  interests 
In  Brussels  and  to  talk  to  the 
three  ferry  companies  who 
won  an  injunction  against 
their  protest  on  Wednesday. 

The  ferry  companies  all 
resumed  services  yesterday 
as  it  became  clear  toe  block- 


ades had  been  lifted  perma- 
nently. a spokeswoman  for 
P&O  said:  “We  are  absolutely 
delighted  that  we  can  start  to 
resume  normal  services. 

"We  are  selling  tickets,  but 
we  are  warning  people  that 
the  situation  could  change,  al- 
though we  do  not  expect  any 
farther  problems  at  the 
moment 

"Obviously  our  passenger, 
numbers  have  been  reduced 
and  we  have  lost  considerable 
sums  of  money  but  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  legislation 
which  allows  us  to  seek 
compensation." 

Emit  police  reopened  the 
M2o  between  junctions  Right 


and. nine-  Lorries  driving  into 
Dover  hooted  their  horns 
after  waiting  for  up  to  two 
days  to  board. 

Jim  Davis,  a'  driver  from- 
Weymouth  who  was  carrying 
carpets  to  Holland,  said:  “I, 
was  waiting  in  the  queue  and 
thought  I was  going  to  be 
there  all  day. 

‘Then  the  police  said  the 
blockade  had  been  lifted  and 
everything  began  to  move. 
Even,  then,  the  French  lorry 
drivers  were  trying  to  jump 
the  queue. 

“If  s absolutely  mazy  that  a 
few  French  fishermen  in  little 
boats  can  bring  three  power- 
ful countries  to  their  knees.’ 


Holidaymakers  who  were 
being  diverted  via  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  also  returned  to 
Dover,  which  had  been  de- 
serted since  the  dispute  began 
on  Tuesday. - 

Donald  and  Susan  Morgan, 
who  travelled  to  Dover  from 
their  Oxford  home,  planned  to 
spend  a few  days  taking  day 
trips  to  the  continent  “It  was 
just  our  luck  that  this  hap- 
pened when  we  tried  to  take  a 
holiday.  The  whole  thing 
seems  so  pointless,”  Mr  Mor- 
gan said. 

“If  British  fishermen  had 
tried  something  like  this,  the 
navy  would  have  come  in  and 
moved  them.” 


Andrew  Cuff 
Madia  Correspondent 


A SENIOR  BBC  executive 
has  launched  an  out- 
spoken attack  on  direc- 
tor general  John  Birt’s 
changes  at  the  corporation, 
denouncing  them  as  an  act  of 
vandalism. 

■ Paul  Jackson,  the-newly  ap- 
pointed bead  of  entertain- 
ment said  the  introduction  of 
the  Producer  Choice  internal 
market  system  at  the  BBC 
had  been  a failure. 

He  said  its  consequences 
meant  that  the  BBC  had  no 
make-up  supervisors,  and  no 
In-house  costume  or  scenery 
departments.  “This  is  an 
abysmal  act  ol  vandalism he 
claimed. 

Mr  Jackson,  who  produced 
the  BBC  comedy  The  Young 
Ones  before  spending  three 
years  at  Carlton  Television  as 
director  of  programmes  and 
managing  director,  also  criti- 
cised toe  BBC's  digital  plans. 

He  said  the  corporation’s 
enthusiastic  support  for  24- 
hour  digital  television  news 
and  broadcasting  BBCl  and 
BBC2  in  widescreen,  was 
“draining  money”  from  pro- 
gramme-makers. 

His  comments  came  in 
questions  to -Michael  Starks 
— the  project  director  who 
helped  introduce  Producer 
Choice  — at  a Royal  Televi- 
sion Society  dinner. 

The  BBC  decided  last  year 
to  puli  out  of  scenic,  costume 
and  make-up  design,  axing 
117  jobs  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  losses  of  £io  million 
over  two  years. 

Mr  Starks  denied  the  Pro- 
ducer Choice  strategy  had 


failed,  saying  it  had  resulted 
in  substantial  savings  that 
had  been  ploughed  back  Into 
programmes. 

“A  lot  more  money  has 
gone  into  programmes.”  he 
said.  “It  has  made  pro- 
grammes like  Middlemarch 
possible  and  there  have  been 
huge  rewards  for  the 
viewers." 

The  BBC  claims  that  sav- 
ings of  £100  million  a year 
have  resulted  from  efficiency 
cats  over  the  past  five  years.  . 

Mr  Starks,  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  UK  Digital 
TV  Group  formed  in  1995  to 
promote  digital  terrestrial 
services,  ■ said  digital  televi- 
sion would  bring  a wealth  of 
new  choices  to  BBC  viewers. 

The  licence  fee  will  in- 
crease by  inflation  plus  3 per 
cent  in  1998/99  to  help  pay  for 
the  BBC’s  digital  investment 


Paul  Jackson  . . . 
market  system  has  failed 
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Award  for  council  tenant 
brain-damaged  by  gas  fire 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Covrapondaot 

FORMER  fashion  de- 
signer  yesterday  ac- 
espted  £175.000  com- 
^^T^pensation  for  brain 
damage  caused  by  carbon 
monoxide  leaking  for  more 

than  10  years  from  tbf* 

fire  in  his  council  Oat 

Tbe  London  borough  of 
Camden  agreed  the  out-of- 
court  settlement  for  AUabn 
McRae  at  the  high  court  in 
London.  It  will  also  pay  legal 
costs  estimated  at  £120.000. 

Mr  McRae,  46,  styled  for 
Gary  Glitter  and  David 
Bowie,  and  worked  for  Nor- 
man Hartnell,  couturier  to 
the  Queen.  But  his  career  col- 
lapsed after  he  suffered  Joss  of 
memory  and  concentration. 
He  changed  to  teaching  de- 
sign but  eventually  found  he 
could  no  longer  teach.  Later 
he  worked  as  a carer  fbr  Aids 
sufferers. 

Mr  McRae  had  been  a coun- 
cil tenant  since  1979  in  King’s 
Cross,  central  London.  Four 
years  ago  he  found  that  his 
gas  fire  was  leaking  carbon 
monoxide,  which  nan  be  fatal 
He  sued  Camden,  alleging 
that  the  fire  had  never  been 
serviced,  and  there  were  de- 
fects in  the  sealing,  chimney 
pot  and  flue  fiiat  had  never 
been  identified  or  remedied. 

Doctors  said  he  had  moder- 


AHahn  McRae  at  court  yesterday  photograph,  mark  st  qedrge 


ate  brain  dnm»p»  caused  by 
exposure  to  toxic  fumes. 

Camden  defended  the 
action  right  up  to  trial,  but 
decided  to  settle  one  day  into 
an  eight-day  trial  which 
started  on  April  14.  The  coun- 
cil's housing  committee 
agreed  the  settlement  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  was  approved 
by  the  judge,  Mr  Justice 
Potts,  yesterday. 


Mr  McRae's  solicitor,  Gi- 
sele  Bakkenist,  said:  "All 
landlords,  whether  private  in- 
dividuals or  public  authori- 
ties. are  now  specifically 
required  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  gas  installations  in  rented 
properties  by  conducting 
annual  safety  checks  and 
maintenance." 

She  added:  “There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  and  that  of 


oar  experts  that  Mr  McRae 
would  have  been  awarded 
substantial  damages  by  the 
trial  judge.  It  Ls  only  a shame 
that  Camden  did  not  choose  to 
settle  the  matter  long  before, 
when  the  burden  of  cost  to  the 
council  tax  payer  would  have 
been  reduced." 

Stephanie  Trotter,  presi- 
dent of  the  charity  CO  Gas 
Safety,  said  there  had  been  65 
known  deaths  and  more  than 
400  incidents  involving  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  in 
the  year  from  September  1995 
to  August  1996.  “We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  result  in  Mr 
McRae's  case  and  hope  others 
will  take  courage  to  fight 
their  cases  because  this  will 
encourage  the  authorities  to 
Improve  standards." 

Camden  was  fined  £44,000 
last  year  for  not  making 
annual  safety  checks  on  gas 
heaters  on  two  estates,  and 
for  endangering  tenants  on 
another,  where  flues  on  nine 
blocks  of  flats  were  left  discon- 
nected by  roofing  contractors. 

It  said  in  a statement: 
“Camden  Is  happy  to  compen 
sate  Mr  McRae  for  the  dis- 
tress he  has  suffered.  We  are 
now  In  a new  era  of  gas 
safety.  Camden  no  longer  em- 
ploys the  contractors  cun- 
ceraed."  A spokesman  added: 
"We  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Health  and 
Safety  Executive  to  improve 
the  standard  of  our  service." 
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Intensive  care  unit  changes  Elgar  festival  hits  wrong  note 
‘could  save  children’s  lives’  by  omitting  composer’s  works 


Ticket  to  ride . . . A fund-raiser  finds  an  enthusiast  Cor  Kirkburton  primary  school’s  prize  draw  photograph:  don  mcpice 
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Parents  drive 
home  point  on 
class  sizes  by 
raffling  car 
to  raise  £20,000 
for  new  teacher 


; execute 

cks  Birt 
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Martin  Walnwitght 

PARENTS  at  an  overflow- 
ing village  primary 
school  took  to  the  streets 
yesterday  selling  tickets  In 
a £20.000  raffle  to  raise 
moneyfer  a new  teacher. 

Determined  not  to  put  up 
with  classes  of  more  than 
36  pupils,  the  small  York- 
shire comm  mi  tty  of  Kirk- 
burton, near  Huddersfield, 
is  offering  a new  car  as  a 
prize. 

“This  year,  we  have  had 
to  go  from  four  classes  of  25 
children  to  three  with  35  or 
more  in  each,”  said  the 
head  teacher,  Joyce 
Worsfold. 

“We  were  very  distressed 
mid  upset  and  parents  were 


naturally  angry.  So  we  de- 
cided that  we  couldn’t  Just 
sit  here  Warning  either  the 
Government  or  the  local 
education  authority.  We 
had  to  do  something 
ourselves.” 

What  they  did,  after  an 
encouraging  trawl  of  dona- 
tions from  local  firms,  was 
buy  a new  Citroen  AX  — 
temporary  registration 
plate  WIN  ME  — at  a deal- 
er’s price  of  £5,000,  and  set 
about  raising  £20,000. 

“Budget  problems  last 
year  meant  that  we  had  to 
lose  a teacher,  which 
caused  our  big  class  sizes," 
said  Mrs  Wonfold. 

Now.  banking  on  the 
money  to  be  raised.,  they 
can  juggle  the  local  educa- 
tion authority’s  ftmds  to 


pay  for  books,  equipment 
and  a teacher. 

The  £20,000  should  guar- 
antee salary  payments  for 
the  new  teacher  for  several 
years. 

Yesterday  parents-  and 
the  car  were  an  duty  with 
the  £1  tickets  at  a super- 
market. They  have  raised 
nearly  £2,000  in  just  over  a 
week. 

“We  feel  so  passionately 
that  children  should  be 
taught  in  reasonably-sized 
classes  that  we  don't  mind 
standing  ontside  super- 
markets selling  the  tick- 
ets.” said  Mrs  Worsfold. 
“Whatever  happens  at  the 
election  is  not  going  to  help 
the  children  who  are  here 
right  now.  They  need  the 
best  possible  start” 


Chris  MIhil] 

Ntaflcal  Correspondent 

THE  lives  of  up  to  720  chil- 
dren a year  could  be  saved 
if  intensive  care  units  for 
children  were  reorganised 
into  specialised  regional  cen- 
tres able  to  give  better  care 
than  local  general  hospitals, 
researchers  say  today. 

A study  comparing  13  hos- 
pitals providing  paediatric  in- 
tensive care  in  the  Trent 
region  with  one  regional  cen- 
tre in  Victoria,  Australia, 
concludes  that  such  services 
should  be  centralised. 

Full-time,  highly  special- 
ised, doctors  and  nurses,  with 
experienced  back-up  staff  and 
state  of  the  art  equipment, 
could  make  a bigger  impact  in 
saving  lives  than  many  scat- 
tenedsites. 

The  researchers  looked  at 
all  children  rmdpr  is  who 


received  intensive  care  in 
Trent  and  Victoria  from  April 
1994  to  March  1995  — and 
found  the  Trent  children  had 
twice  the  risk  of  death  as  the 
Australian  patients. 

The  doctors,  publishing  the 
study  In  the  Lancet,  say  that 
there  was  an  excess  number 
of  deaths  of  37  in  the  Trait 
region  over  what  might  have 
been  expected  if  the  best  poss- 
ible care  had  been  available. 
If  Trent  was  representative  of 
the  whole  country,  there  were 
up  to  720  deaths  a year  “due 
to  suboptimal  results  from 
paediatric  intensive  care". 

The  researchers,  headed  by 
Professor  Frank  Shann,  of  the 
Royal  Children's  Hospital, 
Victoria,  and  Dr  Gale  Pear- 
son, from  Birmingham  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,  said  the 
death  rate  In  UK  units  was  &9 
children  per  HMLOOO  of  the 
population  compared  to  6.&  in 
Australia. 


Members  of  the  Eigar 
Society  are  upset  that  a 
festival  in  the  composer's 
memory  will  not  feature 
any  of  his  music. 

Organisers  Of  the  annual 
festival  in  Malvern  in 
Worcestershire  say  that  it 
has  had  to  be  switched  from 
a large  concert  hall,  which 
is  being  reftzrMshed,  to  a 
church  unsuitable  for  El- 
gar’s compositions.  Instead 
the  festival,  from  May  27  to 
June  7,  will  feature  Schu- 
bert and  Brahms. 

“I  don't  see  how  one  can 
have  an  Elgar  Festival  with 
no  Elgar  — its  incredible,” 
said  John  Harcup,  aged  64, 
who  lives  in  Malvern  and 
has  been  a member  of  the 
Elgar  Society  for  10  years. 
“There  is  quite  a furore 
about  it  at  the  moment” 
“It’s  quite  unbelievable. 
Elgar  got  engaged  in  Mal- 
vern. and  if  he  was  still 


alive  I think  be  would  be 
very  upset  — - he  made  his 
name  here  and  we  should 
be  honouring  him.” 

Mr  Harcup  added  that  the 
change  to  a smaller  venue 
should  have  been  an  Ideal 
opportunity  for  the  com- 
poser’s lesser-known  works 

— such  as  his  church  music 

— which  suited  the  smaller 
venue. 

William  Houghton,  the 
festival's  artistic  director, 
replied:  “Including  his 
minor  works  would  be  just 
tokenism.  It  would  be  disre- 
spectful both  to  Elgar  and 
the  audiences  to  put  in  a 
few  little  pieces  of  his  Just 
to  placate  people. 

“I  can  assure  people  El- 
gar will  be  back  In  *98. 1 am 
sorry  they  are  not  having 
their  beloved  Elgar,  bat  Z 
have  too  much  respect  for 
him  and  his  music  to 
reduce  him  to  a token." 


Hay  fever  drugs  ‘dangerous’ 


Man  jailed  1 2 years  ago  for  Highlands  murder  to  appeal 


| AWYERS  acting  for  a man 
ft* jailed  for  murder  are  to 
lodge  an  appeal  with  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary  claiming  that 
that  police  forced  a friend  to 
incriminate  him,  writes  Er- 


lend  Clouston.  George  Mac- 
Phee,  who  has  already  served 
12  years  of  a life  sentence,  al- 
leges that  detectives  warned 
Colin  Hawkins  that  he  would 
be  indicted  for  the  killing  if 


Mosaic  clue  to 
Roman  villa 


Archaeologists  are 
gleeful  over  find 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Corrmopoudmnt 


Fragments  of  mosaic 
have  been  ploughed  up 
in  a field  near  Faver- 
sham  Kent,  leading  archaeol- 
ogists to.  expect  a -major 
Roman  find.  Geo-physical 
surveys  to  detect  under- 
ground structures,  already 
suggest  a large,  late  Roman 
villa  under  the  field.  - 
Dr  Paul  Wilkinson,  an  ar- 
chaeologist and  part-time  lec- 
turer at  tbe  University  of 
Kent,  spotted  the  fragments 
while  carrying  out  a survey 
for  Swale  Borough  Council 
He  said  they  were  of  extraor- 
dinary quality,  comparaWe  to 
those  found  at  tbe  palace  at 
Fishbourne,  East  Sussex, 
nearly  40  years  ago. 

"The  pieces  of  mosaic  are  or 
a quality  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter thgn  any  other  found  in 
Britain."  . . 

He  believes  the  site  may  be 
revealed  as  a palatial  country 
villa  of  a decuron  — a local 
employed  by  the  Romans  as 
an  administrator  ■ and  tax  , 
gatherer  — who  frequently’ 


became  wealthy  as  a happy 
rideline  of  their  work. 

Dr  Wilkinson  also  believes 
the  find  may  throw  light  on 
the  immediate  post-Roman 
history  of  Canterbury,  only 
seven  miles  away.  The  earli- 
est Christian  site  in  Canter- 
bury, the  abbey  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, which  celebrates  die 
1500th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  saint  from 
Rome  next  month,  was  built 
in  597  reusing  Roman  bricks. 

Elabourate  mosaics  have 

been  found  at  several  late 

Roman  villa  sites,  including 
the  Isle  of  Wight  where  the 
figures  of  gods,  flowers  and 
animals  include  a mysterious 
and  unique  figure  — possibly 
a pun  or  a bawdy  joke — with 
the  body  of  a man  and  the 
head  of  a cock. 

The  chief  archaeologist  at 
English  Heritage,  Dr  Geoffrey 
Wain wrigiit,  said  yesterday 
that  tbe  results  of  tbe  geo- 
physical survey  are  still  being 
studied.  English  Heritage  Is 
Mffgwring  whether  the  site  Is 
of  sufficiently  high  quality  to 
schedule  as  an  Ancient 
Monument  . 

The  archaeologists  are  also 
trying  to  determine  whether 
the  remains  extend  into  an 
adjoining  site  fbr  which  out- 
line planning  permission  has 
been  sought. 


he  refiised  to  blame  his  fel- 
low-thief. 

Mr  Hawkins  is  understood 
to  have  signed  a 19-page  docu- 
ment withdrawing  his  earlier 
claims  that  MacPbee  had 
stabbed  and  strangled  Eliza- 
beth Sutherland.  36,  at  her 
Highland  home  in  September, 
1984.  Mr  MacPhee  has  always 
maintained  that  the  pair  were 
90  miles  away  stealing  alu- 
| minium  snowpoles  for  scrap. 

“George  is  praying  and  hop- 
i ing  that,,  from  his  point  of 
view,  justice  wfll.be  done,’’ 
said  his  lawyer,  Robbie  Bur- 
nett. yesterday. 

Mrs  Sutherland,  a mother 
of  two,  was  stabbed  seven 
times  by  an  assailant  who 
also  slit  her  throat.  Her 
daughter,-  aged  nine,  found 
the  body  in  tbe  bedroom  of 
tbe  family  home  at  Culbokie, 
on  tbe  Black  Isle.  . 

MacPhee  was  arrested  and  | 


convicted  in  1985.  Hawkins 
has  alleged  in  tbe  past  that  he 
only  signed  an  unread  state- 
ment after  hours  of  intensive 
questioning.  *Td  been  told  1 
wasn't  getting  out  of  there 
until  I told  them  my  first 
story  was  lies,  and  they  even- 
tually wrote  down  a version 
of  what  happened."  he  said  in 
1995. 

Tbe  Channel  4 Trial  and 
Error  programme  highlighted 
29  alleged  discrepancies  In 
Hawkins’s  testimony.  A for- 
estry worker  argued  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for 
MacPhee  to  drive  into  woods 
near  Mrs  Sutherland’s  house, 
as  Mr  Hawkins  alleged,  as  the 
track  was  barred  by  a locked 
gate. 

MacPhee,  in  Fun  Sutton 
prison,  near  York,  will  be 
transferred  to  a Scottish  jail 
for  the  appeal,  expected 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  j 


Chris  MHO 

Medcal  Corr— pondaiif 

SOME  of  the  the  coun- 
try’s most  popular  hay 
fever  pills,  including 
Triludan  and  Seldane,  should 
be  removed  from  open 
shelves  in  pharmacies  and  be 
made  available  an  prescrip-, 
ticra  only,  because  of  a risk  of 
potentially  fetal  effect  on  the 
heart,  the  Government’s 
drugs  safety  committee  said 
yesterday.  Although  safe  for 
the  majority  of  patients,  there 
have  been  14  deaths  and  19 
reports  of  serious  heart 
rhythm  changes  associated 
with  tablets  containing  ter- 
fenadine  since  It  was  licensed 
in  1982. 

Recently  specialists  have 
discovered  that  grapefruit 
juice  can  interfere  with  the 
way  the  liver  breaks  down  foe 
drug,  tnoaning  higher  quanti- 
ties pass  through  into  the 
bloodstream,  exposing  people 


to  an  increased  risk  of  heart 
rhythm  abnormalities. 

Warnings  about  that  terfen- 1 
adine  were  issued  in  1992  and 
again  in  1994,  telling  doctors 
and  foe  public  that  the  foe 
drug  could  be  dangerous  if 
used  at  foe  same  time  as  cer- 
tain antibiotics  or  anti -fan  gal 
drugs  were  issued  in  1992  and 
again  in  1994. 

Yesterday  Michael  Rawlins, 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Safety  of  Medicines,  said 
the  research  on  grapefruit 
juce  had  proved  foe  “final 
straw”.  The  growing  complex- 
ity of  ensuring  terfenadine 
was  taken  safely  meant  a doc- 
tor’s advice  was  necessary. 

The  committee  is  to  hold  a 
three  months  consultation  on 
the  proposed  change,  mean- 
ing that  terfenadine  will  be 
available  through  the  peak 
bay  fever  season  of  May,  June 
and  July. 

Despite  the  warning  in 
1992,  li  of  foe  14  deaths  have 
occured  since  then,  as  have 


the  majority  of  the  cases  of ' 
serious  heart  abnormalities.  , 

In  America,  the  United 
States,  foe  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  considering  a 
total  ban  on  terfenadine,  and 
it  has  already  been  banned  in 
France.  Greece  and  Luxem- 
bourg. Denmark  has  moved 
foe  product  from  being  avail- 
able at  pharmacies  to  being 
prescription  only. 

Some  8 million  packets  of 
terfenadine  are  taken  each 
year  in  Britain,  half  being 
prescribed  by  GPs.  and  half 
sold  at  pharmacies. 

Professor  Rawlins  said 
people  should  not  worry  un- 
less they  were  taking  antio- 
biotics  or  anti-fungal  drugs, 
or  had  a liver  condition,  in 
which  case  they  should  con- 
sult their  doctor  or  pharma- 
cist or  use  alternative  reme- 
dies. 

He  said:  “Terfenadine  used 
appropriately  is  safe.  I would 
have  no  hesitation  in  taking 
it  myself  if  I had  hay  fever.  If 


used  appropriately  there  ls 
really  no  risk.  Tbe  public 
should  not  be  worried. 

The  problem  arises  in 
special  circumstances  in  com- 
bination with  others  drugs,  or 
with  liver  disease.  If  people 
are  not  in  these  categories 
they  should  not  be  anxious." 

Tbe  drug  should  not  be 
used  with  the  antibiotics 
erythromycin  and  clarithro- 
mycin, or  with  foe  anti-fun- 
gals  ketoconazole  and 
itraconazole. 

Apart  from  Triludan  and 
Seldane,  terfenadine  is  pres- 
ent in  the  following  hayfever 
drugs:  Aller-Eze  Clear,  Boots 
antihistamine  tablets,  Hista- 
fen,  Terfenor,  Terfex  and 
Terflnax. 

The  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany Hoechest  Marion  Rous- 
sel, which  makes  Triludan. 
said  it  supported  all  initia- 
tives to  encourage  respon- 
sible usage.  It  said  the  drug 
had  a good  safety  record,  ex- 
cept in  rare  circumstances. 


Injured  informer  sues  ‘negligent1  RUC 
after  narrow  escape  from  the  IRA 


Researchers  on  way  to  developing 
vaccine  to  cure  bladder  infection 


I Tim  Radford 
l Science  Editor 

l ' 

US  RESEARCHERS  are  on 
foe  way  to  developing  a 
vaccine  which  could  relieve 
one  of  the  world's  more  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  prob- 
lems —the  bladder  infection. 

Cystitis  or  bladder  infec- 
tion affects  probably  half  of 
all  women  at  some  time.  In 
the  US  it  accounts  for  IB  mil- 
lion stays  in  hospital  and  up 
to  8 million  visits  to  the  doc- 
tor each  year.  It  is  becoming 
hardpr  to  treat  as  bacteria 
gather  resistance  to  the  stan- 
dard antibiotics. 

Scott  Hultgren.  a molecular 
biologist  at  Washington  State 
University  medical  school  in 


St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  a bio- 
technology company  In  Mary- 
land, report  in  Science  today 
that  there  is  a new  way  to  hit 
the  infection.  Cystitis  affects 
women  almost  exclusively  be- 
cause their  anatomy  allows  E. 
coli  from  foe  gut  to  get  into 
the  urinary  tract  In  theory, 
these  should  be  flushed  out  by 
urine  — but  foe  bacteria  are 
equipped  with  sticky  hairs 
called  'pill  which  enable  them 
to  stick,  like  Velcro,  to  the 
bladder  wall,  and  multiply. 

Dr  Hultgren  and  his  col- 
leagues used  a protein  called 
adhesin  to  stick  to  the  pfli  and 
prevent  tbe  bacteria  from 
«HrWng  to  the  victim.  The  j 
bacterium’s  ability  to  stick  is, , 
they  say,  what  gives  it  foe  I 
power  to  cause  disease.  I 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 

QN  AUGUST  8.  1991,  Mar- 
tin McGartland  threw 
himself  out  of  a window  of  a 
third  floor  flat  in  south-west 
Belfast  A Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary informer  in  the 
IRA,  he  bad  been  rumbled.  “I 
had  to  jump”,  he  said  yester- 
day. “I  could  stay  in  tbe  flat 
and  be  killed,  or  risk  killing 
myself”. 

He  sustained  serious  inju- 
ries, including  a fractured 
Jaw  and  severe  concussion. 
Nearly  six  years  later,  he  is 
planning  to  sae  foe  RUC  for 
negligence. 

He  has  also  joined  foe  grow- 
ing ranks  of  former  IRA  mem- 
bers who  have  written  books 
about  their  experiences.  In 
Fifty  Dead  Men  Walking,  pub- 
lished this  week,  foe  27-year- 
old  Catholic  ex-informer, 
known  as  Agent  Carol  de- 
scribes how  he  joined  the  ERA 
after  he  was  approached  by 
the  RUC  and  -warned  his 
handlers  about  planned  IRA 
bomb  attacks  and 
assassinations. 

McGartland  also  describes 
how  In  June  1991  he  was 
forced  to  drive  the  getaway 
car  alter  foe  IRA  shot  Tony 
Harrison,  a 21  year-old  para- 


trooper in  east  Belfast. 

He  says  he  had  no  time  to 
warn  his  RUC  handlers.  The 
IRA  was  already  suspicious  of 
him.  Two  months  later,  he 
was  summoned  to  a meeting 
at  Connolly  House.  Sinn 
Fein’s  Belfast  headquarters, 
to  see  Padraig  Wilson,  alleg- 
edly in  charge  of  IRA  disci- 
pline. McGartland  arranged 
an  urgent  meeting  with  his 
RUC  handler,  “Felix”,  who 
told  him:  “We’ll  take  care  of 
you”.  He  was  driven  by  the 
IRA  to  a flat  in  Twinbrook. 

south-west  Belfast  where  his 
hands  and  ankles  were  tied 
and  a blanket  thrown  over  his 
head.  He  asked  to  go  to  foe 
lavatory,  and  noticed  the  bath 
was  full  of  water. 

“I  realised  then  that  if  I did 
not  escape  1 would  be  faced 
with  that  horrific  torture  and 
probably  others.  I doubted 
whether  I would  have  foe 
strength  to  survive,  to  keep 
denying  that  I had  ever 
worked  for  the  [Special] 
Branch". 

A book  published  last  year  i 
based  on  foe  diaries  of  lan  ; 
Phoenix  head  of  foe  RUC’s 
counter-surveillance  unit 
who  was  killed  with  other 
members  of  Northern  Ire- 
land’s intelligence  elite  in  a 
Chinook  helicopter  crash  on 


foe  Mull  of  Kin  tyre  in  1994. 
describes  Agent  Carol  as  “one 
of  foe  Special  Branch’s  best 
spies  in  1991". 

“The  RUC  lost  track  of  him 
and  have  got  to  accept  respon- 
sibility”, Pastor  Jack  McKee, 
of  foe  Belfast-based  Families 
Against  Intimidation  and 
Terror  (FAIT),  said  yester- 
day. He  said  McGartland's 
tip-offs  about  planned  bomb 
attacks  saved  millions  of 
pounds. 

Last  year,  McGartland  ap- 
plied for  compensation  for  his 
injuries  In  a Belfast  court ! 
The  judge  said  he  had  to  dis- ; 
miss  the  claim  since  foe  law 
prevented  compensation  to 
members  of  the  IRA.  "Sir  Pat- 
rick May  hew  [foe  retiring 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary] 
did  not  want  to  know  and  the 
RUC  did  not  want  to  help  be- 
cause I went  public",  says 
McGartland. 

He  says  the  RUC  gave  him 
£93.500  to  resettle  in  Britain. 
“I  was  given  a slap  in  the 
face.  £93,500  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  is  chicken  feed."  He  has  a 
■‘five-figure”  advance  for  his 
book. 

He  is  waiting  far  legal  aid  to 
sue  foe  RUC  chief  constable 
for  negligence.  The  RUC 
would  not  comment  on  his 
case  yesterday. 


Judge  wants 
ban  on 
‘perverted’ 
porn  violence 

A JUDGE  yesterday  called 
for  foe  "perverted”  Soho 
sex  trade  that  “glorified  vio- 
lence against  women”  to  be 
stamped  out  and  suggested 
the  Court  of  Appeal  reconsid- 
er its  sentencing  guidelines  in 

such  cases. 

Jailing  a pom  salesman  for 
18  months  — three  times 
longer  than  even  porn  shop 
owners  usually  receive  — 
Judge  Gerald  Butler,  QC,  said 
at  Southwark  crown  court 
that  people  like  him  should 
no  longer  feel  “fireproof'. 

He  told  Turan  Ibrahim.  27, 
who  was  caught  with  £40,000 
worth  of  hard-core  magazines 
and  videos,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  sex  shop  salesmen  tbe 
business  would  not  survive. 

Simon  Tolkien,  defending, 
said  Appeal  Court  guidelines 
were  for  pom  shop  owners  to 
be  jailed  for  four  to  six 
months  and  for  salesmen  to 
receive  much  less. 

But  Judge  Butler  said:  “I 
have  to  ask  this  question:  are 
foe  courts  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  or  not?  It 
may  be  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal would  like  to  look  at  it 
again.” 
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A conference  on  Trafficking  in  Women,  that  opens  in  The  Hague  today,  highlights  a growing  problem 

Field  day  for  illegal  hunters 


Nkh  Thorpe  In  Budapest 


THE  loudspeaker  an- 
nouncement seemed 
innocent  enough: 
"All  girls  interested 
In  working  in  Ger- 
many please  come  to  such 
and  such  a corner  of  the 
Geld.”  It  was  at  an  open  mar- 
ket in  Fees,  a town  in  south- 
ern Hungary. 

Anita,  aged  18,  went  to  see. 
Once  there  she  was  bundled 
into  a car  and  driven  to  Buda- 
pest where  she  was  locked  In 
a flat  for  three  days,  raped 
and  beaten.  With  the  complic- 
ity of  the  police  and  customs, 
she  was  then  taken  to  Ger- 
many and  forced  to  work  in  a 
broth  el- 

The  only  way  to  be  allowed 
home  was  to  become  preg- 
nant. The  pimp  knocked  out 
her  front  teeth  when  he  found 
out.  She  now  lives  with  her 


baby  in  a shelter  for  battered 
women  in  Budapest 

Stories  like  hers  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  common  in  a 
Hungary  tom  between  the 
grinding  poverty  of  a large 
part  of  the  population  and  the 
conspicuous  consumption  of 
the  top  few  per  cent.  Although 
the  capital  remains  relatively 

safe  compared  to  many  west 

European  cities,  rural  discos 
have  become  a hunting 
ground  for  traffickers. 

The  girls  are  befriended  by 
rich  young  men  and  then 
sold.  One  16-year-old  was  sold 
to  a brothel  In  Belgium  for 
£156. 

The  daily  newspaper  Ex- 
pressz  prints  three  largfe 
pages  of  Job  offers.  Many  are 
explicit  "Erotic  work.  Knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  an 
advantage.”  Others  are 
slightly  more  discreet. 
“Young  girls  needed  for  work 
in  Italy.”  Each  gives  a mobile 


Elysee  and  the 
electorate  turn 
sour  on  Juppe 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


A SHARP  fail  In  the  popu- 
larity of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Alain  Juppe,  coin- 
cided yesterday  with  the 
beginning  of  a longdistance 
general  election  duel  with  his 
chief  rival,  the  Socialist  Party 
first  secretary  Lionel  Jospin. 

While  Mr  Jospin  opened  his 
campaign  with  a meeting  in 
the  Paris  outer  suburb  of  Sar- 
caOes,  Mr  Juppe  launched  his 
bid  to  retain  power  in  Mar- 
seille, only  hours  after  hints 
from  the  Elys6e  that  he  is  not 
guaranteed  a new  term  In 
office  even  if  he  wins. 

The  possibility,  publicly 
raised  by  one  of  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac’s  advisers,  Fran- 
cois Baroin,  may  have  been  in- 
spired by  a new  poll  in  the 
weekly  magazine  L*Express. 

Mr  Juppe,  already  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  prime 
ministers  in  the  fifth  repub- 
lic, has  a satisfaction  rating  of 
only  34  per  cent,  a drop  of  six 
points  in  two  months.  The 
same  poll  showed  that  the 
president  has  also  fallen  five 
points,  to  42  per  cent  and  be 
now  appears  concerned  about 
Mr  Juppe's  promise  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  changing 
his  government’s  unpopular 
programme. 

Surveys  taken  just  before 
the  election  announcement 
show  that  Mr  Juppe  is  only 
fourth  choice  for  a rightwing 
prime  minister,  well  behind 
rivals  like  his  Gaullist  prede- 
cessor Edouard  Balladur,  who 
has  just  received  Mr  Chirac's 
official  pardon  for  opposing 
him  in  the  1995  presidential 
poll.  Mr  Balladur  said  after 


meeting  Mr  Chirac  that  he 
was  ready  for  new  office. 

His  main  rival  is  the 
assembly  Speaker, 
Philippe  SCguia.  who  is  cam- 
paigning only  reluctantly 
while  making  it  known  that 
he  has  no  confidence  in  Mr 
Jupp£. 

If  the  right’s  biggest  poten- 
tial obstacle  to  gaining  a ma- 
jority in  the  two-round  vote 
on  May  25  and  June  1 is  Mr 
Juppg’s  standing  with  the 
electorate,  the  left  may  find 
Europe  its  biggest  problem. 
Mr  Chirac’s  decision  to  dis- 
solve the  national  assembly 
nearly  a year  before  its  frill 
term  has  left  a coherent  pol- 
icy on  monetary  union  still  to 

be  outlined. 

After  the  Eurosceptic  Com- 
munist Party,  whose  support 
is  vital  to  him,  congratulated 
Mr  Jospin  on  “a  positive  evo- 
lution” in  his  attitude 
towards  a single  currency, 
the  Socialists  called  in  the  far- 
mer EH  Commission  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Delors  to 
dampen  speculation  that  Mr 
Jospin  had  gone  cool  on  Euro- 
pean unity. 

Referring  to  Mr  Jospin's 
warning  that  he  would  resist 
the  single  currency  if  the 
price  was  too  high  for  die 
French  work  force,  Mr  Delors 
said  Mr  Jospin  was  fully  In 
line  with  the  European  policy 
laid  down  by  the  late  presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand. 
But  this  did  not  remove  the 
doubts  expressed  by  Mr  Jo- 
spin’s predecessor  as  first  sec- 
retary. Henri  Emmanuelli, 
who  said  that  clarification  of 
Socialist  policies  towards  the 
single  currency  was  urgently 
needed 


Serbs  jail  Muslims 
after  trial  ‘travesty’ 


Sundca  Loncarawtc 
In  Zvornlk 


IN  A trial  denounced  by  a 
United  Nations  official  as 
a travesty,  a Bosnian 
Serb  court  yesterday  sen- 
tenced three  Muslims, 
handed  over  to  Serbs  by  the 
American  army  last  year, 
to  20  years  each  on  murder 
charges. 

The  court  In  Zvomik  in 
the  Serb  part  of  eastern 
Bosnia  also  sentenced  four 
other  Muslims  to  one  year 
in  jail  each  for  illegal 
weapons  possession.  They 
will  be  released  on  May  10, 
having  spent  a year  in 
prison. 

The  men,  known  as  the 
Zvornlc  Seven,  claimed  to 
have  escaped  from  a massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  Muslim 
men  when  Bosnian  Serbs 
captured  Srebrenica,  south 
of  Zvornik,  in  July  1995. 

They  said  they  had  sur- 
vived months  living  wild  as 
a peace  plan  was  finalised, 
and  made  their  way  to  the 
fine  between  Serb  territory 
and  the  Muslim-Croat  fed- 
eration. They  rtniwi  they 
surrendered  when  they 
spotted  a US  patrol. 

However,  the  peacekeep- 
ers were  sceptical  of  the 
men's  account.  Some  wore 
military  uniforms,  carried 


sidearms  and  had  fresh 
haircuts.  They  did  not  im- 
mediately tell  the  Ameri- 
cans that  they  were  Sre- 
brenica survivors,  UN 

officials  said. 

Three  — Nedzad  Hasic, 
Ah  mo  Harbas  and  BehndJn 
Husic  — were  charged  with 
m ordering  four  Serb  civil- 
ians in  the  village  of  Kru- 
sev  DoL,  near  Srebrenica, 
charges  they  denied. 

Hasic  said  he  would  not 
accept  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tence "because  I killed  no 
one”.  His  court-appointed 
lawyer  said  he  would  ap- 
peal to  a higher  court  on 
Bosnian  Serb  territory. 

Alexander  Ivanko,  the 
spokesman  for  UN  police 
who  observed  the  trial,  said 
that  international  nfflrtaiQ 
were  “deeply  disap- 
pointed” with  the  trial-  He 
termed  it  “a  travesty  of  Jus- 
tice and  a kangaroo  court”, 

“At  no  time  did  anybody 
in  the  room,  including:  the 

prosecution,  establish  a 
sustained  link  between  the 
different  elements  pre- 
sented,” he  said. 

When  the  trial  opened  a 
week  ago,  defendants 
claimed  they  were  tortured 
into  confessing. 

A forensic  report  said  the 
cause  of  death  could  not  be 
established  because  the 
bodies  were  badly  burned, 
cut  Into  pieces  with  a saw, 
and  their  parts  scattered. 

Lawyers  from  the  Mus- 
llm-Oroat  federation  were 
denied  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  defendants'  defence. 

UN  officials  who  visited 
the  men  several  days  after 
they  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Bosnian  Serbs  said 
some  had  been  beaten  in 
police  custody.  Officials 
also  reported  that  confes- 
sions were  gained  through 
torture.  — AP. 


telephone  number.  In  each 
case,  a young  woman  answers 
the  phone. 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  do 
sex?”  asks  a woman  called 
GabL  If  yes,  she  can  offer 
work  straight  away  in  sauna 
clubs  and  bars  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  You 
have  to  pay  your  own  air  fare 

rister  who  works  for  the  Hun- 
garian non-governmental 
organisation  Way  Out  They 
are  given  drugs  to  make  the 
work  more  bearable.  Unable 
to  speak  the  language,  they 
are  dependent  on  the  pimp. 

From  the  stories  of  the  few 
that  escaped,  their  only 
chance  Is  to  find  a victim-sup- 

Girls  are  befriended  by  rich  young  men 
and  then  sold.  One  1 6-year-old  was 
sold  to  a brothel  in  Belgium  for  £1 56 

to  Switzerland,  but  you  can 
earn  that  back  rapidly.  A ren- 
dezvous is  arranged  for  the 
following  day,  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  Ikea  in  Budapest 
“When  they  arrive  abroad, 
their  passports  are  confis- 
cated and  they  are  locked 
up,”  says  Lenke  Feher,  a bar- 

port  organisation,  or  very 
rarely,  a kind  client  Lenke 
Feher  tells  of  a girl  who  man- 
aged to  walk  across  the  fron- 
tier back  into  Hungary.  She 
reached  Budapest  only  to  be 
recaptured  by  her  traffickers 
and  returned  to  a brothel  in 
the  Austrian  city  of  Linz. 

The  young  women's  shame, 
and  the  fear  of  violence 
against  fhwm  and  their  fam- 
ilies, prevents  them  going  to 
the  police. 

‘The  present  situation  is 
out  of  control;  it  is  un- 
charted,” says  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Anftm  Balogh  of  the 
Budapest  office  of  InterpoL 
She  is  the  only  police  officer 
In  Hungary  donTing  with  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  woman 
and  children-  She  complains 
that  as  there  is  no  criminal 
offence  entitled  "trafficking”, 
cases  that  surface  are  treated 
as  misdemeanours. 

She  admits  that  the  police 
have  no  undercover  opera- 
tions against  traffickers. 
Frustrated  NGOs  say  the  traf- 
ficked women  are  seen  as 
"whores,  not  victims”. 

"Several  measures  need  to 
be  taken  now,”  says  Frank 
Laczko,  head  of  the  Budapest 
office  of  the  International 


Organisation  on  Migration. 
“One  simple  and  cost- 

effective  measure  would  be  an 
information  campaign  target- 
ed at  the  public  and  govern- 
ments of  this  region." 

Some  action  is  planned.  In  a 
frontier  project  with  Austria, 
streetworkers  on  either  side 
of  the  border  will  distribute 
leaflets  and  condoms  to 
women  they  know  are  . prosti- 
tutes. "and  to  men  we  know 
are  customers",  says  Katallo 
Bdvary,  of  a working-  group 

against  Aids  in  Budapest. 

On  the  train  from  Belgrade 
to  Vienna,  Lyupoo,  a Macedo- 
nian in  his  20s,  cheerfully  ad- 
mits he  trafficks  in  women  for 
a brothel  in  Austria.  Paid  £37  a 
day,  he  concentrates  on 
women  from  Ukraine.  "They 
can  get  as  much  in  an  hour  as 
they  would  in  a month  at 
home,"  he  says.  The  only  hard 
part  of  the  work,  be  adds,  is 
getting  them  work  permits. 


Three  men  in  a boat . . . Romanian  peasants  take  to  the  water  covering  the  road  in  the  northern  village  of  Comana. 
Heavy  rains  in  the  past  week  have  caused  many  Romanian  rivers  to  flood  ' photograph;  radu  sjgheh 

Global  danger  in  parish  politics 


Ian  Black  reports  on  the  damning 
indictment  of  leading  powers  in  a 
prestigious  think-tank’s  annual  report 


Obsessions  with  do- 
mestic politics  by  the 
world's  leading  powers 
— including  Britain  — are 
weakening  the  international 
community's  ability  to  deal 
with  foreign  threats  and  cri- 
ses, a leading  think-tank 
warned  yesterday. 

Issuing  its  annual  report 
for  1996-97,  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
identified  a "a  pervasive  and 
persistent  parochialism”  that 
Is  restricting  the  potential  for 
multilateral  action. 

Citing  Albania  and  Zaire, 
institute  experts  predicted 
that  Inward-looking  countries 
and  blocs,  including  Nato  and 
the  European  Union,  would 
become  even  more  reluctant 
to  take  risks  to  help  restore 
order  in  faraway  troublespots 
or  to  prevent  famines. 

Lack  of  stable  governments, 
mfltaiy  overstretch,  shrink- 
ing defence  budgets  and  fear 
of  open-ended  intervention 
were  all  cited  as  reasons  for 
inaction  — combined  with 


scant  domestic  support  If 
there  was  no  obvious  gain. 

“The  cold  war  tendency  to 
see  core  interests  Indirectly 
at  stake  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  has  now  totally 
eroded,”  the  report  said. 
"Comfortably  cocooned  in 
their  own  sense  of  security, 
citizens  of  democratic 
countries  are  in  no  mood  to 
sacrifice  their  well-being  for 
supposed  International  ad- 
vantage, nor  to  rally  to  the 
service  of  a purely  humani- 
tarian goal.” 

But  the  report  also  warned 
of  the  need  to  take  action 
against  “rogue”  states 
Iraq  or  North  Korea,  which 
were  “virtually  impossible” 
to  stop  acquiring  potentially 
devastating  biological 
weapons  and  toxins. 

"The  industrial  democra- 
cies must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend their  forces  and  popula- 
tions by  force  if  and  when 
deterrence  and  diplomacy  fail 
to  prevent  aggression  by 
rogue  states  armed  with  bio- 


logical weapons,”  the  insti- 
tute said. 

There  is  also  growing  con- 
cern about  the  threat  posed 
by  the  spread  of  cruise  mis- 
siles as  weak  international 
controls,  are  easily  circum- 
vented. "Slowing  the  spread 

nf  thgen  wittf-nT  urtahlMg-toch- 
oologies  for  highly  effective 
cruise  missiles  will  help  de- 
fensive systems  keep  pace 
with  threat  improvements,’'  it 
said. 

The  report  was  pessimistic 
about  prospects  for  the 
.Middle  East  peace  process 
. and  worried  by  the  fracturing 
of  the  Gulf  war  coalition  as 
Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein,  still 
firmly  in  power,  continued  to 
"play  parts  of  the  outside 
world  off  against  each  other”. 

There  was  gloom  about 
Russia  (“a  country  in  wait- 
ing") where  declining  indus- 
trial production,  a frustrated 
military  end  the  criminallsa- 
tion  of  civil  society  were  seen 
as  a recipe  for  continuing  in- 
stability, despite  President 
Boris  Yeltsin's  improved 
health.. 

In  Asia,  the  institute  identi- 
fied the  need  to  develop  co- 
herent policies  for  handling 

an  increasing  assertive 
fthina,  suffering  from  "potent 


paranoia”,  as  the  main  chal- 
lenge for  the  world. 

"In  ihe  short  term  nhinn 
could  . . . succeed  in  doing  as 
it  pleases  regarding  Hong 
Kong,”  the  report  said.  “But 
in  the  longer  term  China  is 
planting  and  feeding  seeds  of 
worry  about  the  implications 
of  a rising  China." 

It  warned  that  European  pa- 
rochialism was  strengthening 
as  efforts  focused  on  the 
single  currency  and  further, 
integration.  ‘The  UK’s  ver- 
sion of  parochialism  was  the 
result  of  a tired  government 
running  out  of  political  ftiel 
■ - - the  Conservatives  had  lost 
that  ethereal,  but  no  less 
essential,  will  to  govern.” 

Peace  in  it  said, 

remained  fragile  as  aspects  of 
the  1995  Dayton  Accords 
remained  rmthuniad.  “Unless 
these  problems  are  addressed, 
and  resolved,  the  interna- 
tional .community  wOl  have  to 
choose  between  staying  mili- 
tarily engaged  for  years,  or 
even  decades,  and  leaving  the 
Bosnians  to  their  own  devices, 
at  the  risk  of  violence  erupt- 
ing once  again.” 

Strategic  Survey  1996-97, 
Oxford  University  Press  for 
ttielISS,£25. 


World  news  in  brief 


55,000  Rwandans 
flee  Zairean  camp 

UNITED  Nations  aid  workers  confirmed  yesterday  that .about 
55,000 Rwandan  refugees  had  fled  a squalid  camp  to  central 

Zaire  after  repeated  flirting  in  the  area  between  Zairean  rebels 

and  renegade  Rwandan  soldiers-  _ , . 

Peter  Btessler,  a spokesman  for  the  UN  High  Commissioner 

for  Refogees  in  Nairobi  said  a UN  team  found  Kasese  camp 

empty when  the  rebels  yesterday  allowed  a three-man  team  to 
venture  into  the  area,  about  15  miles  south  ofKIsangam.  The 


are  believed  to  have  fled  into  theaurrbundlngjungle. 

Meanwhile,  South  Africa’s  deputy  foreign  affairs  minister, 
Azte  Pahad,  acknowledged  yesterday  that  little  progress  had 
been  lathe  past  week  in  setting  up  talks  between  Zaire’s 

President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  and  the  rebelleader trying  to 
topplohim,  Laurent  Kabila.  — AP.  Kisangani  and  Cape  Town. 


Clinton  backs  FDR  wheelchair 

RESPONDING  to  pressurefrom  disabled  Americans,  President 
BDl  Clinton  announced  that  he  will  appeal  to  Congress  to 
include  a statue  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  a wheelchair  as  - 
part  of  a memorial  to  the  former  president. 

Senator  Daniel  toouye,  co-chairman  of  the  commission  that 
oversaw  the  creation  of  the  memorial,  agreed  to  introduce 
legislation  ordering  a new  Statue  that  plainly  displays  Roose- 
velt's disability.  , ■ _ • 

The  announcement  was  a victory  for  a coalition  of  52  groups 
representing  the  disabled  that  had  threatened  to  stage  a protest 
in  wheelchairs  during  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  next  .. 
week.  . 

They  argued  that  the  memorial  as  originally  conceived  did 

not  do  enough  to  show  that  Roosevelt  was  paralysed  Cram  the 
waist  down  by  polio  and  did  not  walk  unaided  during  his 
presidency. — Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington. 


Pyongyang’s  talks  conditions 

NORTH  Korea  signalled  yesterday  that  it  was  seeking  diplomatic 
recognition  from  the  United  States,  large-scale  food  aid  and  an 
A^ngnftrwtefianfltinns  before  Joining  peace  talks.  The  condi- 
ttans  were  hinted  atbyPycngyantf  atop  peace  process  negotiator 
in  comments  carried  by  ihe  Korean  Cerrfral  News  Agency. 

South  Korea’s  Yohhapnews  agency  quoted  a North  Korean 
(iffittfal  ac  aay!wg  fhnf  iiwHI  these  ennriffloni;  ware  met.  North 
Korea  would  oppose  participation  tor  China  in  the  talks. 

Four-way  peace  talks  between  the  two  KOreas,  the  US  and 
China  were  proposed  a year  ago  by  President  Bill  Clinton,  and 
South  Korea’s  President  Kim  Young-sam.  —Reuter,  Seoul. 


Asahara  ‘tried  to  stop  gassing’ 

DOOMSD  AY  cult  leader  Shako  Asahara  has  denied  master- 
mindingthe  nerve  gas  attack  on  Tokyo’s  subway  two  years  ago, 
telling  a court  yesterday  that  he  tried  to  call  it  off  but  was 
ignored  by  overaealous  disciples. 

Asahara,  to  a rambling  statement  to  the  Tokyo  district  court, 
acknowledged  that  his  Anm  Shinrikyo  cult  produced  the  deadly 
gas  used  in  the  attack.  But  he  said  his  top  disciples  ignored 
repeated  orders  in  the  days  before  the  March  1995  attack,  to 
which  ttpeople  died,  to  call  it  off:  "Ileft  itup  to  them,”  he  said. 

He  denied  responsibility  for  all  hut  one  of  the  17  charges  he 
faces,  including  murder  for  a gas  attack  that  killed  seven  in 
central  Japan  before  the  subway  gassing.  On  one  attempted 
murder  charge,  he  did  admit  to  giving  an  order  to  attack  a man 
who  had  tried  to  help  a cull  member  escape. — AP,  Tokyo. 


Taliban  threat  to  Buddhas 

SRIIANKA  has  appealed  to  the  international  copamunlty  to 
persuade  the  mfiifant-lslamic  Taliban  movement  to  prevent  the 

said  yesterday.. 

The  two  4tfa  century  statues,  one  of  than  the  world’s  tallest 
standing  Buddha,  in  Afghanistan's  Bamiyan  province  are  consid- 
ered sacred  by  Sri  Lanka,  Where  TO  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
Buddhist 

ATafiban  commander  said  last  week  that  hismflitia  would 
destroy  the  statues  an  religious  grounds  after  capturing  Bamiyan 
from  the  opposition  Shi'  ite  faction  Hezb-i-WahdaL — Reuter, 
Colombo. 


Babies  among  slain  Algerians 

MUSDM  rebels  have  reportedly  hacked  to  death  42  people  in  a 
village  south  of  Algiers,  the  second  massacre  in  Algeria  within  24 
hours. 

The victims,  in  Omaria  in  the  Medea  district,  included  17 
women  and  three  babies,  attacked  by  kflLers  wielding  axes  and 
swords  early  on  Wednesday,  said  El  Watan  newspaper.  There  was 
DO.  immediate  mnfirmatinn 

TIm  slaughter  brought  to  more  than  300  the  number  of  people 
kflled  tn  recent  weeks  and  coincides  with  the  countdown  to 
Algeria's  first  parliamentary  elections  in  more  than  five  years.  It 
came  only  24  hours  affer  93  people  had  their  throats  cut  or  were 
hftCtoritrwtorfh  in  foe  fanitiDg  Community  OfHaouCh  RmighW. 
Khemisti,  15  miles  south  cf  the  capital —Renter.  Ports. 


Bungled  ambush  kills  woman 

A PALESTINIAN  woman  was  shot  dead  and  five  relatives  were 
wounded  In  a bungled  arPtesh  by  ruff-duty  PalwjtlniaTi  WPlttty 
officers,  fhe  West  Bank  security  chief  said  yesterday. 

The victims’  car  was  mistaken  for  a vehicle  the  officers  were 
targeting  in  a personal  vendetta,  said  CdlonelJlbril  Rajoub. 

The  Incident  took  place  last  Thursday  evening  on  an  isolated 
road  between  the  village  ofDeir  DIbwan  and  the  town  of  Ramal? . 
lab.  Survivors  Identified  their  assailants  who  have  been  Jailed, 
CdLRajoub  said,  adding  that  the  gunmen  had  confessed  and  would 
be  prosecuted.  — AP,  Ramallah. 


Skeletons  ‘African- American9 

SCIENTISTS  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  have  discovered 
that  four  skeletons  dug  up  decades  ago  at  Jamestown,  foe  first 
successful  British  settlement  in  the  New  World,  are  among  the 
oldest  known  remains  of  African-Americans.  The  bones,  thought 
to  date  from  between  1650  and  1700,  were  originally  classified  as 
Americanfodlan. 

Indians  were  present  at  Jamestown  from  its  founding  in  1607. 
Africans  may  have  arrived  as  early  as  1619.  Until  now  scientists 
knew  of  one  other  black  person's  skeleton  of  comparable 

antiquity  to  the  United  Stales,  a man  whose  remaim  were  found 
years  ago  at  Patuxent  Potot,  Maryland. — Washington  Post 


Megawati  shuns  voting 

INDONESIA’S  ousted  minority  party  leader.  Megawati  Sukarno- 
pum,  yesterday  urgedparty  members  and  supporters  not  to 
participate  in  the  general  election  campaign  that  begins  nn 

But  Ms  Megawatt  who  lost  control  of  the 
Indonesian  Democratic  Parly  to  a government-backed  rival  last 

ym,  avoided  callingfor  an  illegal  boycott  of  the  May  29  polls.  . 


foe  formal  election  process  but  bad  been  blocked  by  the  state-run 
General  Election  Institute.—  Renta-,  Jakarta. 


The  problem  with  laddlsm  Is 
not  what  It  started  out  as,  but 
what  it  has  become  - a sorry 
progress  of  men  badly  to  men 
behaving  grotesquely: 

Decca  Aitkenhead 
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Aka  Duval  Smith 

In  Washington 


UNCOMMON  sec- 
recy surrounds  the 
trial  which  opened 
in-  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, yesterday  of 
Timothy  McVeigh,  charged 
with  the  lorry-bombing  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  federal  build- 
ing which  killed  168  people 
two  years  ago.  , 

In  his , opening  rpmaj-fra  Mr 
McVeigh's  lawyer  challenged  * 
restrictions  imposed  by  the 
judge  to  protect  the  identities 
of  the  seven  men  and  five 
women  in  the  jury. 

But  Judge  Richard  Matsch 
stood  firm  an  his  decision  to 
keep  the  jury  behind  a screen 
and  to  identify  its  members 


threat  to  Buddhas 


■a-  v.  . 


by  number  rather  than  name-. 

Many  of  the  pre-trial  docu- 
ments have  been  kept  secret 
and,  because  it  is  a federal 
trial,  the  proceedings  are  not 
being  televised. 

Mr  McVeigh,  who  faces  the 
death  penalty  if  convicted,  is 
presented  by  the  prosecution 
as  a known  rightwing  extrem- 
ist. Its  case  rests  largely  on 

rimumslawtifll  wvirianng 

Even  though  the  prosecu- 
tion lawyer,  Joseph  Hartzler, 

. hgs  felled  to  find  gny.  one  who - 
saw  Mr  • McVeigh,  in  - Okla- 
homa City  on  April  19 1995,  he 
argued  that  there  was  strong 
evidence  tp  link-  him  to  the 
explosion. 

He  told  die  court  “The 
truck  carrying  the  bomb  was 
there  to  impose,  the  will  of 
Timothy  McVeigh  on  the  rest 


af  America.”  Mr  McVeigh  in- 
tended to  cany  out  his  pfan 
“by  murdering  innocent  men, 
women  and  children ...  to  see 
blood  flow  in  the  streets  of 
America”. 

He  told  the  court  that  on 
April  17  Mr  McVeigh,  wring 
the  alias  Robert  King,  rented 
file  20ft  lorry  used  for  file 
bombing  and  that,  90  minutes 
after  the  April  19  attack,  he 
was  stopped  for  driving  a car 
without  a registration  plate. 

. Mr  Hartzier  is  expected  to 
show  the  court  a receipt  for 
■ammonium  nitrate,  found  at 
the  home  of  Terry  Nichols, 
Mr  McVeigh’s  co-defendant, 
who  will  be  tried  separately. 
It  is  said  to  bear  Mr 
McVeigh’s  flngBrprlnfai 

But  Mr  McVeigh’s  lawyer, 
Stephen  Jones,  argued  that 


the  prosecution’s  case  was 
flawed  and  that  the  justice  de- 
partment ban  tailored  evi- 
dence to  fit  the  two  accused.  It 
had  done  so  in  desperation, 
provoked  by  emotive  televi- 
sion coverage  of  dead  chil- 
dren being  carried  from  the 
scene. 

Even  though  the  prosecu- 
tion is  using  file  And  fags  of 
British  forensic  scientists  to 
strengthen  its  case,  Mr  Jones 
argued  that  other  tests  car- 
ried out  by  file  FBI  laboratory 
must  be  dismissed.  Last  week 
the  justice  department . 
released  a damning  report  on 
the  FBI  laboratory's  handling 
of  the  case. 

Judge  Matsch.  who  has  al- 
ready gained  a reputation  for 
forcefulness,  not  least  in  im- 
posing a degree  of  secrecy 


which  exceeds  even  the  most 
notorious  American  mob 
trials,  may  prevent  Mr  Jones 
from  bringing  the  FBI  labora- 
tory’s record  into  the  trial. 

The  prosecution  Is  also  cm 
weak  ground  with  its  eyewit- 
nesses, several  of  whom  have 
retracted  or  changed  their 
statements  or  h»d  their  credi- 
bility questioned  by  the 
defence. 

Its  star  witness  is  Mr  : 
McVeigh’s  former  friend 
Michael  Fortier,  who  bac  said 
he  knew  about  the  bombing 
plot 

He  is  expected  to  tell  the 
court  that  Mr  McVeigh 
planted  the  bomb  to  avenge 
the  attack  on  April  19  1993  on 
the  Branch  Davidian  com- 
pound in  Waco,  Texas. 

He  is  also  expected  to  con- 


mong  slain  Algeria 


McVeigh’s  media-friendly  lawyer  keeps  wide  counsel 


jftrvibush  kills  won# 


Despite  a gagging  order,  the  defence  is 
making  energetic  attempts  to  sow  seeds 
of  doubt,  writes  Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


WITH  no  cameras  in 
the  courtroom  to 
transform  every  ob- 
jection and  lawyers'  huddle 
into  a piece  of  live  televi- 
sion drama,  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  trial  has  not 
created  legal  celebrities  to  { 
match  the  glossy  cast  of  the  ; 
O.  J.  Simpson  saga. 

Nevertheless,  few  Ameri- 
cans would  have  trouble 
recognising  the  bottle-bot- 
tom glasses  and  dimpled 
chin  of  Tim  McVeigh's  law- 
yer, Stephen  Jones. 

Until  Judge  Richard 
Matseb  imposed  a gagging 
order  a few  weeks  ago,  the 
courtly  Texan  was  a regu- 
lar fixture  on  the  television 


‘A#Hcar*-Arnl 


Stephen  Jones:  Almost 
indecently  accessible 


News  in  brief 


news,  indignant  at  some 
Crash  injustice  to  his  client 
or  crowing  about  a new 
“hole’*  in  the  prosecution 
case. 

Even  in  a country  where 
the  lowliest  clerk  under- 
stands the  importance  of 
public  relations,  Mr  Jones 
seemed  almost  Indecently 
accessible:  he  returned 
reporters’  calls  promptly, 
was  always  ready  with  a 
pithy  quote  and  even  in- 
vited journalists  to  tea  at 
his  hotel 

His  high-profile  strategy 
was  deliberate.  He  knew 
that  within  hours  of  Mr 
McVeigh's  capture  most 
Americans  were  convinced 


file  Gulf  war  veteran  was 
responsible  for  the  coun- 
try’s worst-ever  terrorist 
attack.  He  had  to  sow  at 
least  a seed  of  doubt  before 
the  crucial  process  of  jury 
selection. 

Mr  Jones,  aged  56,  is  no 
stranger  to  representing  un- 
popular defendants.  As  a 
young  lawyer  and  Nixon  loy- 
alist, he  helped  defend  the 
disgraced  president  against 
the  Watergate  charges.  In  a 
framed  article  hanging  in 
his  office  he  blames  Nixon’s 
fete  — as  he  now  does  Mr 
McVeigh’s  — on  “publicity 
and  prejudgment  caused  by 
media  hysteria”. 

He  cut  his  teeth  as  a civil 1 
rights  lawyer  in  1970  when 
he  defended  a student  who 
carried  a Vietcong  flag  in 
an  anti-war  march.  He  was 
promptly  dismissed  by  bis 
law  firm. 

He  later  defended  the  no- 


torious ‘‘yippie*’  Abbie 
Hoffman,  the  leader  of  the 
1960s  anti-war  movement 
and  one  of  the  Chicago 
Seven  charged  with  incit- 
ing a riot  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic national  convention. 

He  sees  nothing  strange 
in  being  a staunch  conser- 
vative and  a passionate 
civil  rights  advocate.  “It’s 
what  conservatives  should 
be  doing.  Conservatives  are 
supposed  to  believe  in  indi- 
vidual liberty.”  he  says. 

Now  specialising  in  civil 
litigation  and  based  in  the 
quiet  Oklahoma  commu- 
nity of  Enid,  be  was  not  an 
obvious  choice  for  a high- 
profile  capital  case. 

When  Chief  Justice  David 
Russell  asked  him  to  take 
the  case  two  weeks  after 
the  bombing,  he  worried 
about  his  family’s  security 
but  accepted  the  case.  “The 
bottom  line  is  that  if  I’d 


turned  the  Judge  down  I 
would  have  been  admitting 
that  my  personal  life  was  a 
He,”  he  says. 

His  preparation  for  the 
trial  took  him  to  Britain  to 
recruit  forensic  experts 
and  pursue  his  improbable 
theory  that  European  right- 
wingers, and  even  the  IRA, 
may  have  been  Involved  in 
the  Oklahoma  bombing. 

He  is  an  unabashed  an- 
glophile  and  not  beyond 
flattering  British  reporters 
by  telling  them  they  are 
“the  last  guardians  of  the 
English  language”. 

The  political  figure  he  ad- 
mires most,  apart  from 
Nixon,  is  Margaret 
Thatcher.  In  last  year’s  pres- 
idential election  he  wrote  to 
the  struggling  Republican 
candidate  Bob  Dole  to  offer 
advice:  “1  told  him  to  ap- 
point Lady  Thatcher  as  his 
running  mate.” 
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Softer  line 
on  gays 

In  a startlingly  frank  article 
on  homosexuality,  the  Vati- 
can newspaper  has  urged 
Raman  Catholics  to  respect 
gays,  saying  they  too  can 
achieve  sanctity  in  the 
Church  if  they  abstain  from 
sex. 

The  article  In  L'Osservatore 

Romano  broke  no  new  ground 
on  the  Church's  teaching  that, 
while  homosexual  tendencies 
were  not  wrong,  homosexual 
acts  were  sinfUL  Zt  also 
repeated  the.  Church  teaching 
that  only  heterosexual,  mo- 
nogamous marriage  was  per- 
mitted.—Reuter. 

Plane  parts  found 

Two  small  pieces  of  metal 
recovered  from  a snowy  peak 
In  the  Rocky  mountains  have 
been  identified  as  parts  of  the 
wreckage  of  an  A- 10  warplane 
loaded  with  bombs  that  disap- 
peared on  a routine  training 
miarinn  three  weeks  ago,  a 
senior  ys  air  force  official 
said  on  Wednesday.  “They 
have  identified  the  parts  as 
part  of  Captain  Craig  Button’s 
airplane,"  he  said.  — Reuter. 

Police  on  ETA  alert 

A Spanish  police  inspector 
was  shot  dead  In  Bilbao  yes- 
terday as  security  forces  pre- 


_ pared  for  a possible  new  wave 
of  violence  by  the  Basque  sep- 
aratist group  ETA.  Tbe  kill- 
ing apparently  carried  out  by 
ETA,  came  just  hours  after 
police  went  on  national  alert 
and  warned  of  possible 
attacks  by  the  rebels,  who 
have  called  for  a “day  of 
struggle’’  today. — Reuter. 

Neo-Nazis  jailed 

A French  court  yesterday 
jailed  four  neo-Nazis  for  dese- 
crating a Jewish  cemetery  in 
the  southern  town  of  Carpen- 
tras  In  1990,  in  an  attack  that 
caused  revdlslon  throughout 
France  and  the  world.  The 
Marseille  court  sentenced  the 
two  ringleaders,  Olivier 

Fimbry  and  Patrick  Laone- 
gro,  to  two  years  in  jail,  the 
maximum  term. — Reuter. 

Hopes  for  dissident 

china  may  end  months  of 
house  arrest  for  Bao  Tong, 
the  most,  senior  official  jailed 
for  the  1989  student-led  pro- 
democracy protests,  after  his 
family  agreed  to  move  from 
their  government  residence, 
relatives  said  yesterday.  “We 
■may  be  reunited  with  him 
next  week,”  a family  member 
said. — Renter. 

Cayenne  clashes 

I Nine  police  were  wounded 
during  a night  of  ferocious 
riots  in  French  Guiana,  trig- 


gered by  the  detention  of 
three  members  of  the  territo- 
ry’s Independence  movement, 
officials  said  yesterday. 
French  government  officials 
said  eight  of  the  nine  injured 
police  were  hit  by  gunfire  in 
the  second  consecutive  night 
of  violence  in  the  capital  Cay- 
enne.— Reuter. 

Shi’ites  shot 

Masked  men  on  motorcycles 
grinned  down  nine  Shi’ite 
Muslims  in  Pakistan's  south- 
ern province  of  Punjab  yester- 
i day  In  the  latest  outbreak  of 
1 sectarian  violence,  police 
said.  Zial  Hussein  Zargar  had 
just  opened  his  textile  embroi- 
dery shop  in  the  remote  city 

of  Eharpur  Tangywala,  300 
miles  north-east  of  Karachi 
on  the  Arabian  Sea,  when  the 
gunmen  roared  past  They 
opened  fire  with  machine- 
guns  wiling  nine  people  and 
wounding  three.  — AP. 

Change  of  heart 

The  Japanese  parliament’s 
lower  house  passed  a bill  yes- 
terday legalising  heart  trans- 
plants. Transplants  are  never 
performed  In  Japan  and  the 
bill  was  hailed  by-  supporters 
of  fiie  surgery  as  a break- 
through. Bat  it  is  undear 
whether  enough  Japanese  will 
offer  their  organs,  because  of 
widespread  taboos  about  cut- 
ting Into  corpses. —AP. 


Christian  Coalition  chief 
quits  to  start  lobby  firm 


John  Yang  >nd 

Laurie  Ooodsteln 

In  Washington 

Ralph  reed,  who  as 

executive  director  of 
the  Christian  Coalition 
mobilised  America's  alien- 
ated Christian  conservatives 
1 into  a potent  force  in  Republi- 
can politics,  has  announced 
that  he  is  his  resigning  to  be- 
come a political  consultant 
He  said  he  intended  to  open 
a firm  called  Century  Strate- 
gies, probably  with  headquar- 
ters in  Atlanta  and  an  office 
in  Washington,  to  work  for 
“pro-life,  pro-family  and  pro- 
free  enterprise  candidates  at 
every  level  of  government”. 

‘1  believe  and  hope  and 
trust  that  my  work  in  the  po- 
litical arena  Is  not  over,  but  I 
believe  that  my  work  at  tbe 
Christian  Coalition  is  done," 
he  said  on  Wednesday. 

His  decision,  which  takes 
effect  on  September  1,  comes 
when  the  Christian  Coalition 
and  the  religious  conserva- 
tive movement's  influence  In 
the  party  is  perhaps  at  its 
peak. 

Founded  eight  years  ago  by 


the  religious  broadcaster  Pat 
Robertson,  the  coalition 
rfaimn  i_9  million  members  in 

2.000  branches  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $27  million 
(almost  £17  million). 

Last  autumn  it  distributed 
46  million  voter  guides  in 

125.000  churches. 

Last  year  no  candidate 
could  have  won  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination 
against  Its  active  opposition. 

In  Congress,  its  agenda  — 
opposing  abortion  and  gay 
rights  and  favouring  tax  cute 
for  families  — matches  much 
of  the  Republicans'. 

“People  of  faith  now  play  a 
major  rale  on  a wide  range  of 
issues,  from  welfare  to  taxes, 
from  abortion  to  school 
; prayer,  from  urban  poverty  to 
racism.”  Mr  Reed  said  on 
Wednesday.  “We  now  have 
what  we  have  always  sought 
— a place  at  the  table.” 

The  coalition's  success  was 
widely  attributed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  organisational  skills 
of  the  boyish -looking  Mr 
Reed.  Some  Republicans  said 
it  would  continue  to  flourish 
in  his  absence.  Others  were 
not  so  sure. 

“Ralph  Reed  has  been  the 


Christian  Coalition,”  said 
Michael  Cromartie.  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Ethics  and  Public 
Policy  Centre.  “So  unless 
they  get  a highly  visible  per- 
son to  replace  him.  I don't 
think  [they]  will  have  the 
same  high  profile  they  had  in 
the  past” 

But  Mr  Reed's  leadership 
has  not  been  without  its  crit- 
ics in  the  religious  conserva- 
tive movement. 

Last  year  be  came  under 
fire  for  his  quiet  support  of 
Bob  Dole  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination. 
Critics  such  as  Gary  Bauer  of 
the  Family  Research  Council 
have  regularly  warned  that 
Mr  Reed  was  too  quick  to  try 
to  move  beyond  core  issues, 
such  as  abortion  and  gay 
rights,  and  too  willing  to  com- 
promise for  political  gain. 

Mr  Reed  has  long  said  that 
to  remain  politically  influen- 
tial the  Christian  conserva- 
tive movement  must  move  be- 
yond its  traditional 
opposition  to  abortion  and 
gay  rights  and  stake  out  posi- 
tions on  issues,  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  that 
would  appeal  to  other  conser- 
vatives. — Washington  Post 
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Senators  set  to 
pass  chemical 
weapons  treaty 
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1 *tried  to  stop  Defence  and  media  complain  as  judge  wraps  Oklahoma  bombing  trial  in  secrecy  to  protect  jury 


Blindfold  justice  in  Denver 


firm  that  Mr  McVeigh  was  in- 
spired by  a novel  found  in  his 
car  when  he  was  arrested.  In 
The  Turner  Diaries,  the  FBI 
building  in  Washington  is 
blown  up  with  a 4.0001b  lorry 
bomb. 

The  trial,  which  Is  being 
broadcast  to  victims’  families 
gathered  in  Oklahoma  City,  is 
Itself  the  subject  of  litigation. 
On  Wednesday  a group  of 
newspapers.  Including  USA 
Today,  hired  a lawyer  to  chal- 
lenge Judge  Matsch’s  secrecy 
rulings. 

They  argue  that  the  parti- 
tion erected  In  the  courtroom 
and  the  strict  secrecy  orders 
imposed  on  lawyers  will  im- 
pair coverage,  and  that  the 
measures  fly  in  the  face 
of  Anglo-American  legal 
traditions. 


MwtinWaflur 
in  Washington 

HOPES  grew  In  the 
White  House  yesterday 
that  the  22  Republican 
Senate  votes  required  to  pass 
an  international  chemical 
weapons  treaty  had  been  se- 
cured after  President  Bill 
Clinton  promised  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  if  It 
proved  to  be  flawed. 

The  vice-president,  A1  Gore, 
spent  the  day  lobbying  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  Mr  Clinton 
worked  the  phones,  buoyed 
by  support  for  the  treaty  from 
former  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate  Bob  Dole  and 
retired  general  Colin  Powell 
“Some  say  it  is  still  a funda- 
mentally flawed  treaty.  But  I 
don’t  think  it  Is  in  that  cate- 
gory any  more,”  said  the 
Republican  majority  leader. 
Senator  Trent  Lott,  after 
receiving  President  Clinton's 
last-ditch  compromise. 

Mr  Lott  did  not  say  whether 
he  would  vote  for  it,  but  his 
words  convinced  Democratic 
senators  that  the  treaty  would 
pass,  and  some  predicted  that 
it  would  get  more  than  70 
votes.  At  least  67  votes,  a two- 
thirds  majority,  are  needed 
for  the  ratification  of  any  in- 
ternational treaty. 

The  Chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee.  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  tried  to  rally  fel- 
low conservatives  yesterday, 
insisting:  “This  treaty  Is  cer- 
tainly not  global.  It  Is  not  ver- 
ifiable and  it  will  not  work.” 

Mr  Helms  seeks  to  strangle 
the  treaty  with  a series  of 
“killer  amendments”,  one  of 
which  would  block  American 
ratification  until  Russia  rati- 
fies it  and  destroys  Its  own 
stockpiles.  Other  amend- 
ments would  block  ratifica- 
tion until  rogue  states  such  as 
Iraq.  Iran  and  Libya  ratify  it, 
and  another  would  forbid  in- 


spection of  US  chemical  labs 
by  any  country  tbe  state  de- 
partment deems  to  have  sup- 
ported terrorism. 

Mr  Clinton  has  made  a 
series  of  concessions,  includ- 
ing his  latest  pledge  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  if  any 
one  of  three,  highly  technical, 
scenarios  were  to  take  place. 

The  first  scenario  would  be 
if  the  treaty  provisions  were 
used  to  justify  providing 
chemical  weapons  defensive 
technology  to  any  party  that 
would  result  In  degrading 
American  defences.  The 
second  would  be  if  the  treaty 
were  used  lo  facilitate  chemi- 
cal weapons  technology  trans- 
fers that  would  end  the  ability 
of  the  watchdogs  to  control 
proliferation.  The  third  would 
be  if  transfers  were  inode 
under  the  treaty  that  jeopar- 
dised US  security  by  easing 
proliferation. 

Mr  Helms,  who  has  per- 
suaded a group  of  Republican 
former  defence  secretaries  to 
Join  bis  attack,  appears  to 
base  his  opposition  more  nn 
politics  than  any  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  treaty.  He 
claimed  yesterday  that  the  its 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  a 
known  terrorist  from  making 
spot  inspections  of  US  chemi- 
cal labs  if  he  were  appointed 
an  Inspector  by  another  sig- 
natory nation.  In  fact,  the 
treaty  allows  for  countries  to 
veto  Individual  Inspectors. 

The  treaty  bas  been  signed 
by  163  countries,  including 
Iran,  Russia  and  China,  but 
they  have  not  yet  joined  the 
74  countries  who  have  for- 
mally ratified  It.  The  US  must 
ratify  the  treaty  by  April  29  or 
lose  the  right  to  Inclusion  in 
its  executive  council. 

The  treaty's  defenders  point 
out  that  the  US  is  already 
committed  by  law,  under  sep- 
arate agreements  with  Rus- 
sia, to  scrap  Its  entire  chemi- 
cal weapons  arsenal  by  2004. 


Canada’s  PM  in 
hometown  peril 


An  election,  likely  in 
days,  may  single  out 
the  Liberal  leaderfor 
a battering,  reports 

Anne  Mcllroy  in 

Shawinigan,  Quebec 

CANADA’S  prime  minis- 
ter, Jean  Chretien,  is 
expected  to  call  a gen- 
eral election  this  weekend, 
but  although  the  folksy  Lib- 
eral leader  appears  buoyant 
in  most  of  the  country,  he 
faces  a battle  in  his  home 
town  of  Shawinigan. 

Mr  Chrttlen  is  his  party's 
biggest  asset  in  all  provinces 
except  French-speaking 
Quebec,  where  he  has  been 
vilified  and  accused  of  selling 
out  to  English-speaking 
Canada. 

In  the  prime  minister's 
home  riding  of  St-Maurice, 
Yves  Duhalme,  a personal 
enemy  for  more  than  25  years 
and  a well-known  Liberal 
turned  separatist,  is  standing 
against  him. 

National  opinion  polls  put 
the  Liberals  on  47  per  cent, 
well  ahead  of  their  nearest 
rivals,  tbe  Conservatives,  on 
16  per  cent.  The  leftwing  New 
Democrats  and  the  western- 
based  Reform  Party  each 
have  12  per  cent 
But  in  Quebec  the  Liberals 
are  Jagging,  and  still  losing 
ground  to  the  Bloc  Quebecois. 
which  swept  the  province  in 
tbe  1993  federal  election  and 
became  the  official  opposition 
in  the  national  parliament  in 
Ottawa. 

In  tbe  1993  election.  Mr 
Chretien’s  closest  advisers 
feared  that  he  would  lose  St- 
Maurice  and  have  to  find  a 
safe  seat  outside  Quebec  In  a 
by-election.  In  the  end,  he 
won  by  about  6,000  votes. 

Since  then,  the  political 
omens  have  not  been  good.  A 
majority  in  his  riding  voted 
Yes  in  the  1995  referendum  on 
Quebec's  sovereignty,  despite 
his  pleas  to  keep  Canada 
united.  (Overall,  the  federal- 
ists narrowly  won.)  And  in 
the  1994  provincial  election 
the  riding  elected  three  sepa- 
ratists to  the  provincial 

legislature. 

Mr  Duhalme.  a former  pro- 
vincial cabinet  minister,  is  a 
more  high-profile  candidate 


than  the  teacher  who  ran 
against  Mr  Chretien  last  time. 
A lobbyist  and  gentleman 
farmer,  he  would  relish  de- 
feating the  prime  minister. 

Mr  Duhalme  is  described  in 
a recent  biography  of  Mr 
Chretien  as  one  of  the  dark 
forces  In  the  prime  minister's 
life,  a political  arch-enemy 
who,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
Mr  Chretien’s  colleagues, 
"can  drive  the  prime  minister 
apeshit". 

Over  the  years  the  two  have 
almost  come  to  blows  in  pub- 
lic and  once  openly  quar- 
relled during  a funeral 
procession. 

Since  becoming  prime  min- 
ister in  1993  Mr  Chretien  has 
developed  his  image  as  a 
statesman,  but  there  is  still  a 
touch  of  the  small-town 
brawler  in  him,  and  Mr  Du- 
haime is  hoping  to  capitalise 
on  that 

“You  know  Jean  Chretien 
Is  a tavern-style  man."  he 
says.  “He  will  walk  in  a tav- 
ern, and  stand  at  the  door  and 
say,  'Anyone  here  want  to  get 
in  a fight  with  me?'  That  is 
Jean  Chretien.” 

Mr  Chretien's  advisers  say 
he  has  taken  St-Maurice  nine 
times  and  will  win  it  again. 
They  make  fun  of  Mr  Du- 
haime. but  are  clearly  ob- 
sessed with  winning  in 
Quebec.  The  Liberals  need  to 
take  enough  seats  in  the  prov- 
ince to  retain  their  credibility 
if  they  need  to  fight  the  sepa- 
ratists in  another 
referendum. 

In  Ontario,  the  country's 
largest  province,  the  Liberals 
won  98  of  99  seats  in  1993  and 
are  expected  to  sweep  the 
board  again.  They  also  domi- 
nated the  poorer  Atlantic 
provinces,  but  this  time  could 
face  challenges  from  the  Con- 
servatives. who  have  slowly 
been  rebuilding  their 
strength. 

The  last  election  was  disas- 
trous for  the  Conservatives: 
after  two  terms  in  office  they 
were  routed  and  left  with  only 
two  of  their  177  seats.  The 
Conservative  leader.  Jean 
Cbarest,  who  Is  promoting  his 
youth  and  a programme  of  tax 
cuts,  hopes  to  restore  some 
credibility  to  his  party. 

But  his  platform,  which  in- 
cludes a promise  to  abolish 
gun  control,  is  likely  to  ap- 
peal more  to  rightwing  voters 

than  middle-of-the-road  Cana- 
dians who  tend  to  vote 
Liberal. 


Jean  Chretien:  Still  has  a touch  of  the  small-town  brawler 
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The  CSA  is  not  delivering  what  it  Any  man  who  can  sleep  with  a 
was  set  to  deliver  and  it  cannot  woman  and  her  two  daughters 
continue  in  its  present  form . certainly  has  my  vote! 

Gerry  Sutcliffe  Alan  Clark  fan 


Steve  Bell’s  campaign  view 


6 days  to  go 
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The  Lib  Dems  found  a 
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manifesto,  promising 
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unfortunately  forgot 
to  put- up  any 
candidates. 
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Jaguar  driver 
> of  theday 

;john  Major  was  in  the 
; i;  driving  seat  for  once 
f at  the  controls 
* : > afa£56;OOOXK8 
Bad  day;  Virginia  convertible  in  •; 
Bottomtey V ''i-y-  Jaguar^ Coventry; 
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support  tor  traditional 
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Sierra  driver  of 
the  day  . 

Target  voter  Colin 

SSL  • Jones/ 58,  owner  of  a 

Paoe3  whtteSierra,  met  a 

canvassing  Tony  Blair 
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Labour  eyes  I ‘ ' suppose  I ought  to  buy  a house’ 
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Simon  Hoggart 


David  Brindla,  Social 
Sorvlces  Correspondent 


LABOUR  Is  planning 
radical  reform  of  the 
controversial  Child 
Support  Agency  and 
would  restore  to  the 
courts  the  power  to  set  main- 
tenance payments  in  certain 
cases. 

The  unannounced  move 
would  he  contentious,  but  the 
Labour  leadership  is  under 
pressure  from  the  party’s 
ranks  to  make  root-and- 
branch  changes  to  the  CSA. 
There  is  a strong  lobby  for  its 
abolition. 

Tony  Blair’s  constituency 
agent,  John  Burton,  has  writ- 
ten on  Mr  Blair’s  note  paper  to 
the  Network  Against  the 
Child  Support  Act,  which 
campaigns  for  abolition,  say- 
ing: “You  know  my  thoughts 
on  the  CSA  and  I shall  cer- 
tainly do  what  I can  to  ensure 
that  the  party  arrives  at  a sen- 
sible workable  policy  if  we 
are  in  government 
“In  discussions  with  Tony, 
1 know  that  he  is  only  too 
aware  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  enable  the  party 
to  achieve  this.” 

Despite  its  unpopularity, 
the  CSA  does  not  feature  in 
Labour’s  manifesto. 

Nor  has  the  party  been  rais- 
ing it  during  the  election 
campaign. 

When  Gordon  Brown, 
shadow  chancellor,  was  this 
week  asked  on  the  BBC’s 
Election  Call  what  Labour 
would  do  to  help  lone  parents, 
he  talked  of  Improved  child 
care  provision  and  work  in- 
centives, but  made  no  men- 


tion of  the  CSA.  Labour's  ex- 
isting policy  is  set  out  in  a 
paper  approved  in  a low-key 
debate  at  party  conference 
last  autumn. 

This  says  the  agency  has 
been  unsuccessful,  in  terms  of 
both  Its  finwnHai  targets  and 
social  responsibilities,  and 
proposes  its  relaunch  under 
the  eye  of  a new  child  support 
advisory  council 

The  agency  would  be  set  a 
target  of  making  an  extra 
100,000  “absent”  parents  pay 
maintenance  — at  present,  it 
has  some  550.000  assessed 
cases  on  its  books  — and  the 


Tt  is  not  delivering 
The  whole  culture 
is  flawed.  It  has 
certainly  got 
to  change 
dramatically5 


resulting  benefit  savings  for 
lone  mothers  on  income  sup- 
port would  fond  a disregard 
enabling  them  to  keep  a share 
of  the  maintenance. 

The  paper  also  says  there  is 
a need  to  link  the  CSA  and  the 
mediation  service  which  is  to 
be  set  up  under  the  Family 
Law  Act  for  divorcing 
couples. 

Malcolm  Wicks,  Labour’s 
shadow  minister  for  the  fam- 
ily, said  he  wanted  to  make 
the  agency  {hirer  and  more  ef- 
ficient. 

More  children  were  living 
In  poverty  because  of  family 


break-up  than  because  of  fam- 
ily unemployment  and  pay- 
ment of  maintenance  had  to 
become  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception. 

While  there  should  be  no 
wholesale  return  to  mainte- 
nance determination  by  the 
courts,  the  advent  of  media- 
tion meant  it  could  be  better 
in  more  complex  cases  — 
such  as  those  involving  large 
numbers  of  children  or  a 
child  with  special  needs  — to 
agree  a realistic  figure  there 
instead  of  through  the  CSA. 

“It  should  be  possible  to  put 
to  a judge  the  case  for  a differ- 
ent maintenance  assessment, 
agreed  by  the  parties,  rather 
than  one  directed  by  the  CSA 
formula,”  Mr  Wicks  said. 

Opponents  of  the  agency 
see  Mr  Wicks  as  fighting  a 
rearguard  action  against 
those  pressing  for  even  more 
fundamental  reform,  or  out- 
right abolition. 

Gerry  Sutcliffe,  who  is  de- 
fending Bradford  South  for 
Labour,  was  asked  by  the 
party  leadership  to  survey 
opinion  among  backbenchers 
before  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. He  has  also  met  senior 
CSA  officials. 

Mr  Sutcliffe  said:  *1  have 
got  40  or  50  cases  in  my  con- 
stituency, a lot  of  them  quite 
horrific,  and  it  is  dear  from 
the  149  questionnaire  re- 
sponses I collected  that  my 
postbag  Is  far  from  unusuaL 

“The  CSA  Is  not  delivering 
what  it  was  set  up  to  deliver 
and  it  cannot  continue  in  its 
present  form. 

“To  me,  the  whole  culture 
of  the  thing  is  flawed.  It  has 
certainly  got  to  change 
dramatically.” 


I WENT  yesterday  to  visit 
the  Conservatives’  safest 
seat,  thongh  certainly 
not  in  the  company  of  the 
Conservatives'  safest 
candidate. 

Whatever  happens,  Alan 
Clftrk  is  certain  to  be 
returned  for  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  next  week. 

For  one  thing,  this  is  a 
seriously  rich  constituency. 
Some  of  the  voters  may 
even  be  richer  than  Clark 
himself. 

We  went  into  an  estate 
agent’s.  This  was  not  fhll  of 
spotty  young  men  in 
double-breasted  suits  and 
polyester  ties.  It  was  tiie 
kind  of  place  where  tf  you 
asked  “is  there  a chain?” 
they  would  assume  you 
were  inquiring  how  the 
drawbridge  was  raised. 

• “If  yon  go  in  to  a pub,  you 
have  to  buy  a drink, ’’Clark 
said.  “So  I suppose  I ought 
to  buy  a house,  now  Fm 
here.” 

The  manager  perked  up 
like  mad.  Coming  from 
Clark  this  was  no  idle 
promise. 

He  wanted  to  know  how 
the  Tories  were  doing 
nationally. 

“Well,  there  seems  to  be  . 
very  little  hostility  tons. 
Maybe  there’s  no  real  an- 
tagonism, maybe  it’s  be- 
cause people  have  written 
us  off,  but  I think  It's  going 
to  be  close  — ” 

Oddly  enough,  Clark  got 
the  nomination  by  being  the 
most  leftwing  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  gives  you  some 
idea  about  the  rest  of  the 
field. 

He  also  had  the  support  of 
Chelsea,  which  has  always 


been  more  liberal  than 
Kensington. 

They  wanted  someone 
who  was  famous  and  who 
would  enliven  cocktail  par- 
ties. The  louche  reputation 
did  him  no  harm  among 
these  people.  He  is  accompa- 
nied everywhere  by  his 
wife,  Jane. 

“You  will  notice  how 
Jane  brings  a uniform  good- 
will wherever  we  go,  dispel- 
ling some  of  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion which  hangs  over 
me.” 

“Unaccountably,  ’*  I 
murmured. 

“Err,  yenrs,”  he  replied. 

We  went  into  a very  ex- 
pensive antique  shop,  tbe 
sort  which  is  sufftised  with 
the  rich  smell  of  polish,  pos- 
sibly the  type  made  from 
the  ground  scrotums  of  rare 
South  African  bees. 

Tm  afraid  Fm  a lost  . 
soul.”  said  the  owner,  who 
had  written  out  alist  of  all 
the  things  he  had  against 
the  Tory  government.  They 
do  make  me  just  a little 
cross.” 

“You  are  not  alone  in 
your  views,”  said  Clark 
cheerily. 

“FOr  example,”  said  the 
man.  “My  last  pension  rise 
was  80p.  Whereas  MPs. . .” 

“MPs  get  far  too  much 
and  they  line  their  own 
pockets  as  well,”  Clark  told 

him. 

Most  people,  however,  . 
were  very  supportive,  with 
the  odd  exception,  such  as  a 
young  man  wearing  shades, 
sitting  in  a late  model 
Mercedes. 

“He’s  clearly  off  to  de- 
liver cocaine  somewhere,” 
Clark  said. 

A middle-aged  man  was  In 
the  IfteaT  tmifrtnm,  xgftieh 
consists  ofhacking  jacket 
(or  blazer),  bright  spotted 
handkerchief,  suede  shoes 
and  bright  yellow  cord  trou- 
sers. In  his  case  this  ensem- 
ble was  topped  with  a teen- 
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Alan  Clark  with  old  Mends  at  the  Tories’  Kensington  HQ 


tiger's  streamlined  cycling 
helmet. 

*Tm  not  going  to  vote  for 
you  because  of  your  part  in 
the  Matrix  Churchill  trial,  ” 
he  said. 

“So  you  think  those 

people  should  have  gone  to 
prison,  do  you?”  asked 
Clark. 

“You  swore  a false  affida- 
vit,” said  the  maxL 

“I  dldnoti  Read  the  Scott 
Report  and  send  meyour 
apology.  “A  ninny,”  he 
said,  after  the  man  had  cy- 
cled off. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of 

tills  campaign  is  the  way 


that  the  greatest  dislike  of 
the  Tories  often  comes  from 
the  well-to-do.  Clark’s 
workers  insisted  that  their 
canvass  of  the  council  es- 
tates had  been  remarkably 
successftaL 

‘Tm  very  well  treated 
there,"  he  said.  “It’s  lovely 
and  tidy,  no  graffiti,  none  of 
that  sense  of  hopelessness.” 

More  Cans  crossed  the 
street  to  meet  him. 

“How  are  you?”  fluted  a 
middle-aged  woman,  evi- 
dently star-struck. 

He  crinkled  his  eyes  and 
smiled  a devastating  smile. 

“Absolutely  knackered,” 


he  said. 

It’s  not  really  canvassing 
atall.  except  in  name.  For 
the  safest  Tory  in  the 
country  it  Is  vital  to  be  seen, 
to  prove  that  you’re  not  tak- 
ing your  constituents  for 
granted. 

So  every  vote  has  to  be 
stacked  up  one  by  one.  An 
opponent  said  how  im- 
pressed he  had  been  at 
Clark  “cominginto  the 
lion’s  den”. 

“It’s  your  cross  we  need,” 
said  Clark. 

And  on  top  of  all  that  the 
cocktail  parties  should  be 
great. 
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WHICH  WAY  139  TOP  WRITERS 
WILL  VOTE  AND  WHY 
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Brum  Em.  Sums  Boss,  Biur  Oram,  Cabmen  Cuia.  Hunter  Dawes,  Alm 
Cure,  John  Puses,  Jonathan  Coe.  NtffiLU  Lawion  am  130  One*. 
Avhlmie  at  WHSmth,  Sjukmht  ano  John  Hanm.  STL90  OUT  ROW  . 
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We  do  not  want  to  get  into 
factionalism.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  oppositionist. 
We  want  to  have  influence 

A new-style  Labour  leftwinger 


The  ‘networkers’  are  set  to 
replace  both  the  Tribune  and 
Campaign  groups  as  the 
voice  of  the  left  within  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
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New  Labour,  new  left 


Group  of  30 
seeks  to  avoid 
factionalism, 
reports  Ewen 
MacAskill 


THE  spectre,  of; 
Labour's  left  wing, 
traditionally  raised 
by  the  Tories  at 
election  time  to 
frighten  away  voters,  has 
been  strangely  absent  from 
this  campaign. 

Labtur  >>ag  l^ctprf  “hidden 
Left”  fs  a potential  weakness 
in  its  War  Booh,  trium- 
phanty  unveiled  by  Conser- 
vative Central  Office  this 
weeM  Bnt  the  party’s  left- 
wingers have  kept  their 
mourn  shut  and  their  beads 
dowz  — partly  because  they 
do  rat  want  to  be  disciplined 
but  plainly  because  they  do 
not  want  be  be  open  to  the 
chase  of  having  cost  Labour 
theSectinn. 

■were  is  no  doubt  that  after 
thqelectlon  — assuming 
Labor  forms  the  next  gov- 
enpent  — traditional  lefties 
Sim  as  Dennis  Skinner,  Jer- 
exf  Corbyn  and  Ken  Living- 
stpe  will  put  an  alternative, 
all -establishment  view  in 
to  next  parliament,  but  they 
iAre  been  isolated  to  such  an 
Sent  that  they  are  having  to 
png  on  even  to  the  margins. 
rBut  the  Left  to  watch  is  a 
ft> up  which  characterises  it- 
•lf  as  New  Left  for  New 
jabour,  a network  that 
sretches  from  the  shadow 


Flayns  in  New  Left  for  New  Labour . 1 . (from  left)  Robin  Cook,  Derek  Fateh  ett,  Angela  Eagle.  Roger  Berry 


cabinet  down  to  the  constitu- 
ency parties  and  - oat  to  the 
unions. 

If  Labour  wins  the  election. 
It  will  form  the  counterweight 
to  the  modernisers. 

It  consists  of  about  30  main- 
stream MPs,  who  have  been 
meeting  once  a fortnight  for 
the  last  two  years.  “We  have 
no  name,  so  constitution,  no 
treasurer  — but  the  modern- 
isers know  we  are  out  there,” 
one  said  yesterday. 

It  sees  as  its  intellectual 
leader  Robin  Cook,  the 1 
shadow  foreign  secretary  — , 
and  it  hopes  he  will  form  a 
powerful  axis  in  cabinet  with 
tbe  deputy  leader,  John 
Prescott. 

Mr  Cook  has  been  at  the 
meetings,  as  has  Mr  Prescott 
and  another  frontbencher, 
Clare  Short,  and  the 
networkers  would  like  to  see 
these  figures  work,  closely 
together.  Among  MPs  said  to 
have  attended  meetings  are 
Derek  Fatchett,  Richard  Bur- 
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den,  Roger  Berry,  Peter  Hain, 
Maria  Fyfe,  Richard  Cabom. 
Ian  McCartney,  Jean  Corston, 
Angela  Eagle.  Ken  Purchase 
and  Terry  Rooney. 

They  win  offer  a perspec- 
tive different  to  that  of  the 
modernisers,  but  win  aim  to 
go  with  the  flow,  trying  to 
redirect  it  rather  than  trying 
to  damn  It.  “We  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  did  factional- 
ism. We  do  hot  want  to  be  op- 
positionist We  want  to  have 
Influence,”  one  said. 

The  aim  is  to  create  a new 
left  agenda,  encompassing 
fashionable  Issues,  not  nor- 
mally associated  with  the  left, 
as  well  as  more  traditional 
concerns.  High  on  the  list  of 
Issues  to  be  embraced  are 
green  concerns,  social  liberal- 
ism and  constitutional 
reform. 

None  of  these  would  neces- 
sarily leave  the  left  in  conflict 
with  the  modernisers.  Yester- 
day. Tony  Blair  repeatedly 
during  a press  conference 


stressed  the  need  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  as  has  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  on 
many  occasions. 

But  this  new  left  agenda 
also  contains  issues  that 
could  lead  to  direct  conflict 
with  the  modernisers.  Mr 
Blair  would  like  to  sever  the 
link  between  Labour  and  the 
unions,  to  end  forever  the 
public  perception  of  the  party 
being  In  hock  to  the  unions. 

But  one  of  the  new  left 
agenda  supporters  said:  “We 
would  never  accept  that." 

An  example  of  how  this 
group  intends  to  work  with 
the  leadership  was  provided 
during  discussions  on  ai 
revised  discipline  code  last 
autumn. 

The  code  Is  potentially  dra- 
conian, but  rather  than 
mount  outright  opposition, 
the  networkers  put  forward  a 
positive  proposal  that  was 
eventually  adopted,  that  cabi- 
net ministers  would  have  to 


attend  regular  meetings  of 
specialist  committees  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party, 
thus  ensuring  that  back- 
benchers could  have  a say. 

The  networkers  have  con- 
nections with  union  leaders 
such  as  Rodney  Bickerstaffe. 
of  unison,  and  in  the  constitu- 
ency parties.  They  also  have 
links  with  groups  such  as 
Labour  Reform,  made  up  of 
councillors  and  activists. 

The  networkers  are  set  to 
replace  both  the  Tribune  and 
Campaign  groups  as  the  voice 
of  the  left  within  the  PLP. 
Some  of  the  networkers  are 
former  members  of  Tribune. 
The  influence  of  the  Cam- 
paign group  increasingly 
diminished. 

Most  of  the  new  intake  of 
Labour  MPs  will  be  Blairite, 
not  least  the  seven  the  leader- 
ship put  into  winnable  seats 
at  the  last  minute. 

The  leftwing  magazine.  Red 
Pepper,  in  a survey  of  the  new 
Intake,  did  identify  some 


"progressives"  who  had  man- 
aged to  get  under  the  net  Hi- 
lary Wain wrlght.  Red  Pepper 
editor,  said  that  of  the  TO  poss- 
ible new  faces  on  the  Labour 
benches  they  surveyed,  the 
consensus  was  overwhelm- 
ingly Blairire.  Among  the  10 
to  14  per  cent  who  might  be 
thought  leftward-leaning  are 
Marsha  Singh  in  Bradford 
West,  Iain  Coleman  in  Ham- 
mersmith and  Fulham,  John 
McDonnell  in  Hayes  and  Har- 
Ungton,  Harold  Best  in  Leeds 
North  West,  Paul  TrosweU  in 
Pudsey,  and  Ann  Cryer  in 
Keighley. 

How  will  the  modernisers 
deal  with  the  left?  There  will 
be  no  compunction  about 
using  the  new  disciplinary' 
code  against  those  regarded 
as  troublemakers. 

In  power,  the  Labour  lead- 
ership can  reduce  conflict 
with  some  of  the  leftwingers 
by  bringing  them  in,  as  they 
did  with  Mr  Hain.  Some 
would  probably  accept  jobs  if 
these  were  offered;  others  will 
be  isolated,  and.  if  necessary, 
have  the  whip  withdrawn. 
When  Mr  Corbyn  offered  to 
host  a press  conference  for 
the  Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry 
Adams  in  tbe  Commons  in 
September,  the  leadership 
was  hoping  he  would  go 
ahead  so  they  could  start  the 
deselection  process. 

But  New  Left  for  New 
labour,  with  Mr  Cook,  Mr 
Prescott  and  Ms  Short  in  alli- 
ance at  the  top,  would  be  dif- 
ferent: a formidable  voice,  of- 
fering hope  to  Labour 
activists  in  the  constituencies 
despairing  about  where  tbe 
party  is  going. 


Anti-gun  campaign 
attacks  Tories 

ANTI-GUN  campaigners  yesterday  urged  voters  not  to  support 
the  ConservstivesrCaUing  <m  voters  to  remember  the  Dunblane 
tragedy,  the  Gun  Control  Network  said  only  29  per  cent  of  Tory 
candidates  favoured  a total  ban  on  handguns,  compared  with  97 
per  rent  Labour  and  86  per  cent  Liberal  Democrats. 

Chairwoman  GUI  MarshaH-Andrews  said:  “If  It  is  important 
to  you  that  we  make  this  country  safer  and  ban  all  handguns, 
then  don't  vote  Tory.” 

Parlies  bicker  over  business. 

LABOUR  would  destroy  Scotland’s  appeal  to  international 
businesses,  the  Tories  daimed  yesterday.  Labour  retaliated  with 
thprlftfrn  that  9R2,nnn  Scottish  humnesses  had  failed  since  John 
MiUor  became  Prime  Minister.— ErlendCtouston 

‘Labour’ bishops  criticised 

A CHRISTIAN  think-tank  yesterday  criticised  bishops  who  it 

saM  had  “prygnbed  support  for  Labour"  The  Christian  Institute  | 
said  tbe  Church  should  not  align  itself  with  any  political  party,  j 

Candidate  says  sorry 

NIGEL  DIXON,  “anti-comiption"  candidate  in  Mitcham  and 
Morden,  has  apologised  to  Angela  Rumbdld,  tbe Tory  vice-chair- 
man, over  allegation  to  his  eleetton  newsletter. 

Early  defence  review  pledge 

A DEFENCE  review  “to  restore  stability  and  cohesion  to  our 
armed  forces"  would  be  launched within  a month  of  a labour 
election  victory,  the  party  said  yesterday. 
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Sir  James  Goldsmith,  Referendum  Party  leader,  received  support  from  his  daughter  Jemima  Khan  and  five-month-old 
grandson  Solaiman  during  campaigning  in  Roehampton  yesterday  photograph:  peter  Jordan 

LibDems’  ‘fair  deal’  for  women 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 

THE  Liberal  Democrats 
yesterday  used  national 
“Take  Our  Daughters  to 
Work”  day  to  spell  out  their 
policies  for  women,  underlin- 
ing their  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  at 
home  as  well  as  work. 

launch ing  the  party's  Fair 
Deal  for  Women  programme, 
Diana  Maddock,  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat spokeswoman  on 
women  and  family  policy, 
said:  “Over  11  million  people 
will  go  to  work  today.  They 
will  be  Joined  at  work  by 
thousands  of  teenage  girls  ob- 
serving their  mums  and  dads 
at  work.  Sadly,  too  often  they 


will  see  women  being  held  , 
back  by  lack  of  access  to 
childcare,  low  pay  and  poor , 
maternity  rights.  These  ‘glass 
ceilings*  must  be  shattered.’'  i 

Mrs  Maddock  said  the  Lib- 1 
eral  Democrats  would  help  to  i 
do  this  "by  promoting  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  throughout 
women's  lives  at  work  and  at 

home.  At  home,  women’s 
work  la  rarely  recognised, 
and  at  work,  women's  contri- 
butions are  undervalued.” 

While  aH  the  political  par- 
ties recognise  the  importance 
of  women  voters,  who  make 
up  a significant  proportion  of 
finating  voters,  tiie  Lib  Dems 
are  tbe  only  party  to  have  de- 
voted a section  of  their  elec- 
tion manifesto  to  women. 

The  party's  campaign  man- 


ager, Lord  Hdbae,  claimed  it 
was  benefiting  increasingly 
from  a high  proportion  of  un- 
decided or  “potentially  mo- 
bile” voters,  with  its  polls  in- 
dicating that  one  in  four 
voters  fells  Into  this  category. 

The  Lib  Dems  have  pledged 
to  offer  “a  fair  deal  at  home" 
by  speeding  up  the  flur  split- 
ting of  pensions  on  divorce, 
and  introducing  a carers' ben- 
efit to  cover  more  of  the  costs 
of  caring  for  elderly  or  dis- 
abled relatives. 

They  have  offered  a similar 
deal  in  the  workplace,  by  pro- 
viding free  pre-school  places 
for  all  three-  and  four-year - 
olds;  encouraging  more  child- 
care provision  by  extending 
tax  relief  and  lifting  500,000 
low  income  earners  — the 


i majority  of  wham  are  women 
— out  of  the  tax  system. 

Baroness  Williams,  tbe  for- 
mer Labour  minister  who  has 
a key  role  In  the  Lib  Dems* 
election  campaign,  said  the 
latter  change  In  particular 
would  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference to  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  women.  “In  Britain, 
we  tax  the  poor,  whereas  a lot 
of  other  countries  don't,  and 
women  are  the  main  benefi- 
ciaries.” She  said  she  had 
been  appalled  during  visits 
all  over  the  country  at  the  low 
wages  paid  to  women  — in 
one  case  as  low  as  £1.68  an 
hour. 

Baroness  Williams  also 
paid  tribute  to  Lady  Baroness 
Seear,  who  died  of  cancer  cm 
Wednesday  aged  84. 


Youngster  with  a 
famous  forebear 
revives  memory 
of  the  Labourly 
party’s  heyday 


Campaign 

Day 

Stuart  Millar 


| EKE  comic-book  super- 
I heroes.  Labour's  cam- 
^imlpi  maestros  yester- 
day put  on  show  their 
ability  to  shrug  off  political 

bullets.  Nerve-Jangling  em- 
barrassment over  the  leak- 
ing of  tbe  secret  party  War 
Book  may  have  done  for 
lesser  souls;  these  people 
have  Spins  of  SteeL 
With  the  Tories  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of 
Millbank  Tower's  cam- 
paign strategy  document 
(they  had  been  sitting  cm  it 
for  six  months  after  all). 
Labour  used  its  morning 
conference  to  launch  a final 
push  for  victory,  with  Tony 
Blair  outlining  the  differ- 
ences between  the  parties. 
Then  mmp  the  secret 
weapon,  a surprise  endorse- 
ment by  Alan  Sugar  (be- 
low), Amstrad  boss.  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  chairman  and 
the  man  least  likely  to  fea- 
ture on  Terry  Venables’ 
Christmas  card  Ust. 

All  seemed  to  go  well 
enough.  On  a giant  televi- 
sion screen,  the  party 
showed  an  Interview  with 
Mr  Sugar  who  pointed  out 
he  had  been  very  successful 
under  the  Tories,  especially 
Margaret  Thatcher,  but 
those  days  were  sadly  gone. 
While  the  Major  govern- 
ment was  “totally  out  of 
touch  with  the  nation”.  New 
Labour  was 
very  pro  the 
average  man 
in  the  street 
and  support- 
ive of  entre- 
preneurs. 

Tray  Blair, 
he  said, 
would  make 
agood  “chief 
executive  of 
England  pic”. 

But  even  that  minor  con- 
stitutional confusion  was 
enough  to  raise  the  hackles 
on  the  Scottish  journalists 
present.  Invincible  Alastair 
Campbell,  himself  a Scot, 
entered  the  fray.  “Actually 
Sugar  did  it  right  the  first 
time.  Great  Britain  pic,”  Mr 
Blair's  press  secretary  told 
the  Scotsman's  John  Pen- 
man. “But  we  wanted  to  of- 
fend you  lot  so  we  made  him 
film  It  again.” 

Apparently  still  reeling 
from  the  shock  of  such 
blatant  spinning,  reporters 
were  handed  bags  of  good- 
ies: balloons,  paper  caps, 
stickers  and  flags.  Decked 
out  in  the  party’s  fetching 
new  purple  and  red  colour 
scheme,  the  bags  were  an- 
other of  the  "surprises" 
Labour  promised  for  the 
last  week  of  the  campaign , 
and  will  be  distributed  to 
voters  nationwide. 

Thus  laden  down,  repor- 
ters left  the  conference  to  be 
greeted  by  a lone  Tory  activ- 
ist who  handed  them  each  a 
weighty  document  entitled 
Labour’s  Purple  Poison. 

He  may  be  counting  himself 
lucky  he  wasn't  handing  out 
more  copies  of  Labour's 
campaign  strategy.  It 
emerged  yesterday  that  by 
photocopy- 
ing and  dis- 
tributing the 
War  Book, 
the  party  of 
law  and 
order  was 
committing 
an  offence 
under  copy- 
right law. 

And  on 
World  Book  Day. 

Yesterday  saw  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  tactical 
voting  debate,  as  the  Lfb- 
eral  Democrats  felt  the  urge 
to  remind  people  who  sup- 
ported their  policies  to  vote 
for  them.  Paced  with  com- 
plex electoral  calculations 
to  ensure  their  vote  goes  to 
the  candidate  most  likely  to 
defeat  Tories,  callers  rang 
BBC’s  Election  Call  in 
droves  for  advice. 

It  was  left  to  the  party's 
treasury  spokesman,  Mal- 
colm Bruce,  to  play  first- 
past-the-post  agony  aunt  to 
the  nation.  “If  the  people  of 
this  country  want  a Liberal 
Democrat  government — 

and  mllKnm  nfthwn  do  — 

they  can  still  vote  one  in. 
rm  not  prepared  to  under- 
mine that  possibility,”  he 
said. 


If  Herbert  Asquith  could 
have  heard  this,  the  Liberal 
prime  minister  from  more 
Successful  times  would  have 
been  spinning  in  his  grave. 
Yesterday,  one  ofhls  de- 
scendants was  more  Inter- 
ested in  getting  her  hands 
on  some  fizzy  drink  than 
the  reins  of  power.  Violet 
Brand,  Asquith’s  great- 
great-granddaughter.  was 
on  display  at  the  party’s 
morning  press  conference 
to  mark  Take  Your  Daugh- 
ters To  Work  Day. 

Named  after  her  great 
grandmother,  Violet  Bon- 
ham-Carter.  the  first  wom- 
an MPto  take  her  seat  In  the 
Commons,  the  four-year- 
old  already  has  a keen  polit- 
ical mind.  According  to  her 
mother.  Virginia,  who  Is 
campaigning  for  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  in  Brent 
East,  she  de- 
scribed Ub  | t - i 

Dem  posters 
as  represent- 
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Increasing  women’s  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament. 
Paddy  Ashdown  told  the  as- 
sembly of  reporters,  moth- 
ers and  female  toddlers: 
“There  could  be  no  greater 
symbol  of  the  need  to 
change  the  mole-dominated 
House  of  Commons  in  that 
in  the  Commons  we  have  a 
shooting  gallery  bnt  we 
don’t  have  a creche.” 

’ In  Colchester,  mean- 
while. the  Referendum 
Party  candidate  was  put- 
ting the  wind  up  voters  with 
a rather  bigger  gun  than 
that  typically  found  at 
Westminster.  Campaigning 
In  his  khaki  green  second 
world  war  Ferret  Scout  Car 
(left),  complete  with  ma- 
chine gun  turret  and  Union 
Jacks,  John  HazelL  unsur- 
prisingly. said  he  had  had  a 
great  response. 

If  he  is  ever  looking  to  sell 
it,  he  should  give  the  unfor- 
tunate Harlow  Tory,  Jerry 
Hayes  (above),  a ring.  At  the 
start  of  the  campaign.  Mr 
Hayes  required  hospital 
treatment  after  being  at- 
tacked by  a constituent  and 
knocked  unconscious.  Yes- 
terday, Westminster's 
answer  to  Mr  Bump  was  in 
the  wars  again  after  being 
bitten  by  a dog  as  he  pushed 
a leaflet  through  a Labour- 
supporting 
constituent's 
letter-box. 

“The  dog 
must  have 
been  waiting 
behind  the 
door,”  he 
complained. 

“It  didn’t 
make  a 
sound  until 
it  bit  my  fingers.” 

Later,  in  characteristi- 
cally rude  health,  John 
Prescott  may  have  commit- 
ted Labour  to  a promise  too 
far.  After  his  relentless 
battlebus  tour  of  marginals 
reached  Tynemouth,  the 
deputy  leader  greeted  the 
small  crowd  with  the  mes- 
sage that  May  I could  not 
have  been  a better  day  for  a 
general  election.  “Tony 
Blair  and  I will  dance 
around  that  maypole  on 
Downing  Street  — provid- 
ing we  get  ever)’ body  out  to 
vote,”  he  enthused. 

After  such  an  adventure- 
packed  day.  it  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  nobody  when  a toy 
company  announced  an  ex- 
clusive edition  of  Action 
Man  dolls  (above)  in  the 
style  of  party  leaders.  While 
the  scarred,  nigged  face 
remains  the  same,  the  hair 
and  clothes  have  been  mod- 
elled to  match  Blair,  Major, 

Ashdown  et  aL 

There  is  even  a Cherie 
Blair  Sindy,  with  bouffant 
hairdo  and  red  business 
suit.  But  the  one  most  likely 
to  become  a collector’s 
piece  is  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith — accurate  down  to 
the  blue  suit  and  balding 
pate. 


Blair?  Major? 

For  a REAL 
difference  see; 

http^/www. 
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That’s  Donegal  over  there. 
It's  a foreign  country. 
That's  Ireland. 

This  isn’t  Ireland 

Pat  Doherty,  Sinn  Fein 
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RUC  officers  guard  th 
courthouse  in  Omagh,  centred 
the  new  seat  of  West  Tyrone 


Eternal  conflict  in  the  west 


Matthew  Engel  with 
Sinn  Fein  in  Tyrone. 
Illustrations: 

Paul  Cox 


N THE  westernmost 
reaches  of  the  United 
Kingdom  dusk  does  not 
fall  now  until  almost 
ten.  And  through  the 
long  evening  a man  is 
moving  from  house  to  house. 

He  speaks  softly  with  an  ac- 
cent that  is  difficult  to  place,  i 
He  has  about  him  the  air  of  a i 
pilgrim,  hands  clasped  in  I 
front  of  him.  bead  slightly 
bowed.  He  is  asking  to  be 
elected  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  constituency  of  West , 
Tyrone.  His  brief  election 
address  mentions  the  word 
“peace”  is  times,  and  the 
words  “war",  “bombing''  and 
••murder”  not  at  aJL 

The  pilgrim's  name  Is  Pat 
Doherty.  He  is  vice-president 
of  Sinn  Fein,  the  party  barred 
from  the  Ulster  peace  talks 
because  it  Is  held  to  be  the 
ally  of  the  IRA.  Along  with 
his  better-known  comrades, 
Gerry  Adams  and  Martin 
McGuinness,  he  hopes  to  get 
elected  next  Thursday  to 
make  a point  to  the  British 
Government,  whoever  that 
might  be.  But  if  elected,  he 
will  not  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  because  Sinn  Fein 
does  not  recognise  the  author- 
ity of  Westminster  to  govern 
any  part  of  Ireland . 

Mr  Doherty  is  canvassing 
the  village  of  Clady.  A few 
hundred  yards  away  is  the 
river  Finn,  and  beyond  that  a 
hill  rises  bright  with  every 
kind  of  blossom.  “That’s  Don- 
egal over  there.”  he  says,  and 
then  adds  scarcastically:  “lt*s 
a foreign  country.  That’s  Ire- 
land. This  isn't  Ireland.”  But 
this  is  republican  territory 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  vil- 
lage the  Irish  tricolour  flies 
defiantly,  close  to  a Vote  Do- 
herty poster. 

And  this  is  the  British  gen- 


eral election.  But  not  as  we 
know  it.  No  one  here  says  it 
doesn't  matter  who  you  vote 
for  because  they  are  all  the 
same.  And  no  one  can  say  it’s 
boring  because  the  result  is 
obvious,  either.  West  Tyrone 
is  a new  seat  based  round  the 
handsome  town  of  Omagh 
and  the  less  handsome  town 
of  Strabane. 

Catholics  outnumber  Prot- 
estants 2-1.  But  the  Protes- 
tants have  united  behind  one 
candidate,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
William  Thompson.  The  Cath- 
olics have  not,  which  is  not 
surprising,  given  that  one 
party  vehemently  opposes 
IRA  violence  and  the  other 
does  not  So  Mr  Doherty  is  up 
against  Joe  Byrne  of  the  mod- 
erate SDLP. 

“It's  a three-horse  race. 
Isn’t  it?”  I said  to  Mr  Doherty 
naively.  “It’s  a two-horse 
race,  according  to  the  latest 
poll,”  be  replied.  And  he 
shows  me  an  impressive-look- 
ing chart:  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
Unionists  neck-and-neck  on 
34  per  cent  the  SDLP  on  27 
per  cent.  This  is  the  message 
he  gives  to  every  house  In 
Clady:  vote  for  us  or  you  let 
the  Unionist  in. 

“Whose  poll  is  this?”  I 
asked.  “Ours,”  says  Mr  Do- 
herty. Mr  Byrne  calls  the  fig- 
ures a figment  of  the 
imagination. 

Mr  Doherty  is  accompanied 
round  Clady  by  about  a dozen 
young  men  in  leather  jackets 
or  denim,  mostly  with  near- 
shaven  heads.  A village  boy 
who  knows  everyone  Intro- 
duces the  candidate  at  each 
doorway.  No  one  here  would 
vote  Unionist  in  a thousand 
years,  which  is  a mere  blink 
of  the  eye  in  Ulster's  time- 
scale. 

No  one  is  unfriendly.  But 


one  or  two,  I thought,  pledged 
their  support  to  Mr  Doherty 
without  making  eye  Contact. 
And  one  woman  was  fear- 
lessly sceptical  “Wait  a min- 
ute.” she  said,  “who  stopped 
the  peace  * process?”  “John 
Major  refused  to  negotiate,” 
said  Mr  Doherty.  "John 
Major  didn’t  plant  the  bombs, 
did  he?” 

A few  moments  later,  the 
pilgrim  was  listening  to  a 
man  who  was  promising  his 
vote  on  the  grounds  that  the 
SDLP  had  done  nothing  about 
his  request  for  a bus  shelter. 
“The  Brits  should  get  the  hell 
out  of  Ireland,"  he  said,  then 
added  that  he  did  not  mean 
me  and  that  I was  very  wel- 
come and  that  it  was  a beauti- 
ful evening,  wasn’t  it? 

At  that  moment  there  was  a 
sort  of  clomping  noise.  And 
down  the  Tullymoan  Road, 
past  the  Mr  Frosty  ice  cream 
van.  Kirk’s  Bar  and  the  chip- 
pie (’The  Border  Chippoint"), 
past  The  Rabin  sweetshop, 
came  a group  of  squaddies  on 
patrol,  accompanying  an  RUC 
| officer. 

The  RUC  man  maintained  a 
determined  swagger.  The 
young  soldiers  stared  this 
way  and  that,  chewing  gum, 
looking  very  nervous.  They 
passed  the  denim-clad  Sinn 
Fein  boys,  their  exact  contem- 
poraries who  live,  in  strict 
constitutional  theory,  in  the 
same  country,  and  will  he  vot- 
ing in  the  same  election.  No 
one  broke  stride  or  said  a 
word.  Then  Mr  Frosty  let  out 
another  peal  of  chimes,  the 
birds  kept  singing,  and  the 
sun  sank  a little  lower  behind 
Huffy  clouds  over  the  hills  of 
DonegaL 

In  Clady,  certain  things  do 
not  have  to  be  spelled  out  un- 
less an  outsider  blunders  in 
and  asks.  What  is  the 
relationship  between  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA?  “There  is 
no  relationship,”  says  Mr  Do- 
herty. “We  have  influence 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
We  come  from  the  same  tradi- 
tion and  we  brought  that  in- 
fluence to  hear  in  1994.  We 
helped  put  together  a package 
with  others,  and  the  core  of 
that  package  was  that  there 
would  be  negotiations  within 


three  or  four  months.  There 
were  no  negotiations.  Don’t 
expect  me  to  be  a spokes- 
person for  the  IRA.  I cannot 
speak  for  them.” 

So  what's  his  attitude  to  the 
IRA?  “The  IRA  are  a symp- 
tom of  the  problem.  Only  a 
week  ago  I was  stopped  by  a 
British  soldier  who  harrassed 
us  and  wanted  to  know  what 
we  were  doing,  although  my 
car  was  covered  with  posters. 
We  have  a very  military 
situation.’’ 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Mr  Do- 


herty had  been  canvassing 
with  Mr  Adams  and  Mr 
McGuinness.  This  was  a 
rather  more  theatrical  perfor- 
mance. The  British  Army 
would  not  have  dared  patrol 
past  the  Adams  roadshow.  No 
candidate,  save  just  perhaps 
Tony  Blair,  -could  have  cre- 
ated such  a stir  — “Look 
who’s  here,  look  who’s  here” 
— simply  by  walking  down  a 
street  and  joining  in.  a game 
of  kids’  football  against  a 
warehouse  walL 
Hie  kids  were  quite  pleased 


by  the  interruption.  But  Mr 
Adams  and  Mr  Doherty  began 
to  play  Gaelic  football,  pick- 
ing up  the  ball  and  drop-kick- 
ing it  — ■ “That’s  another 
point!”  — just  below  roof 
leveL  The  boys  had  been  play- 
ing Liverpool  v Manchester 
United.  - • • 

The  eternal  conflict  of  Ire- 
land Is  not  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  It  is  the  con- 
flict between  Ireland  the  par- 
ticular. sufficient  unto  itself 
— the  land  of  Gaelic,  Guin- 
ness guBt  — and  the  fre- 


Pat  Doherty  vice-president  of 
^^^Sinn  Fein,  canvassing  in 
Bm fitefepMy,  West  Tyrone 
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land  which,  is  the  same  as 
everywhere  else. 

There  is  a reason  why  it  is 
hard  to  place  Pat  Doherty'S  : 
accent  He  spent  his  first  22 
years  in  Glasgow,  before  mov- 
ing to  his  ancestral  home  cf 
Donegal  and  joining  Sinn 
Fein.  Scotland  is  not  a detail 
he  emphasises.  And  even  his 
enemies  call  him  “a  blow-in 
from  Donegal”,  rattier  than 
from  Glasgow.  It  is  not  clear 
what  would  be  worse. 

His  opponents  are  local, , 
which  obviously  helps.  Mr ! 
Thompson,  the  Unionist, 
rents  TVs  from  his  village 
just  outside  Omagh,  and  has 
done  for  30  years;  they  are  not 
Catholic  TVs  or  Protestant 
TVs.  Everyone  knows  Willie 
Thompson,  and  thinks  he  is 
decent 

And  in  Omagh,  the  reli- 
gious divide  is  not  all-perva- 
sive. There  is  some  intermar- 
riage; people  are  not  even  all 
that  tossed  about  British  sol- 
diers — it  has  been  a garrison 
since  the  Napoleonic  War  and 
the  population  has  got  rather 
used  to  the  idea. 

The  big  story  in  town  this 
week  is  about  the  local  man 
who  has  won  the  Lottery;  ho 
one  seemed  to  care  whether 
be  was  a Protestant  million- 
aire or  a Catholic  millionaire. 
Even  so,  Mr  Thompson  does 
not  expect  more  than  l to  2 
per  cent  of  the  Catholic  vote. 

Thus  he  does  not  have  to 
campaign  in  the  sense  that  an 
English  candidate  would 
understand.  He  merely  has  to 
maximise  the  vote  that  every- 
one knows  is  his.  Indeed,  he 
has  given  up  daytime  can- 
vassing completely  on  the 
grounds  that  women  are 
working,  and  it  is  a waste  of 
time:  ‘1  did  one  estate  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  and  there 
was  only  one  person  home. 
Economically,  we  are  not 
doing  too  badly  here.” 

The  SDLP.  in  contrast,  have 
to  fight  like  crazy.  They  have 
a head  start  Joe  Byrne  grew 
up  near  Strabane  and  has 
taught  economics  and  com- 
puting at  the  college  in 
Omagh  for  18  years.  That's 
400  students  a year,  and  400  x 
18  = a fair  chunk  of  the  elec- 
torate  who  have  been  taught 


by  him.  And  he  is  a 
councillor. 

“We’ve  got  an  excellent  res- 
ponse from  women  voters  in 
particular,”  said  Mr  Byrne. 
“They  fed.  let  down  by  the 
republican  movement  fair  pre- 
varicating on  the  ceasefire. 
Many  young  voters  are  say- 
ing they  want  a peaceful  envi- 
ronment and  they  resent  the 
increased  roadblocks.” 

In  the  bar  at  lunchtime, 
someone  asked  me  who  I 
thought  was  going  to  win.  1 
said  it  was  hard  enough  to 
sort  out  what  was  happening 
in  England,  and  I hadn't  got  a 
clue  what  was  happening 
here. 

In  particular,  there  was  the 
problem  of  the  Sinn  Fein  vote. 
Logically,  you  would  think 
people  would  he  frightened 
not  to  pledge  their  vote  to  Mr 
Doherty,  whatever  they  might 
do  in  the  privacy  of  the  voting 
booth. 

But  some  locals  theorise 
that  a vote  for  the  republicans 
here  is  like  a vote  for  the 
Tories  In  England:  people 
don't  always  want  to  admit  it, 
even  to  the  candidate.  I asked 
a local  sage  bis  opinion.  He 
thought  for  a moment  “Well, 
be  said.  "I  think  it  depends 
how  many  show  up  on  your 
doorstep.” 

Whether  Mr  Doherty  wins 
or  not,  he  has  another  elec- 
tion to  fight  in  May:  he  will  be 
contesting  Donegal  North- 
East  in  the  Irish  elections. 
Confused?  It’s  perfectly 
simple.  A Scots-bom  man 
from  the  Irish  Republic  is 
contesting  a seat  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  the  right  to  go  to  a 
parliament  in  London,  which 
he  will  not  go  to  anyway. 

He  is  widely  presumed  to  be 
allied  to,  and  does  not  con- 
demn, the  behaviour  of  a 
terrorist  organisation  which 

is  planting  bombs  in  England 
and  has  not  ruled  out  murder- 
ing English  politicians  who 
are  also  contesting  this  elec- 
tion. He  talks  only  of  peace. 
And  a third  of  the  electorate 
may  well  vote  for  him,  for 
reasons,  the  British  have 
never  remotely  grasped. 

It  is  at  once  very  British 
and  very  Irish:  that  is  to  say, 
an  absurd  mess.- 
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THE  ELECTION  1 1 


I’m  not  going  to  vote.  It  doesn’t 
affect  me,  not  until  I’m  older 
anyway,  when  I’m  earning  some 
money. 

Anna  White 


Yes,  I’ll  vote.  Yes,  I’ll  probably 
vote  Labour.  But  I 
feel  very  ill-informed.  And  that 
worries  me. 

RaeFowler 


CANVASSING  THE  CAMPUSES:  A recent  survey  found  nearly  40pc  of  undergraduates  will  not  vote  or  are  undecided 
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Students  James  Parkinson,  Alison  Godfery  (centre),  and  Emily  Myers,  who  say  there  is  a high  level  of  disillusion  because  the  parties  'appear  so  similar’  photographs  moel  boat.es 


Targeting  the 
‘dunno’  student 


A few  thousand  undergraduates 
in  key  marginals  can  decide  . 
the  fate  of  nine  Tory  MPs.  You 
wouldn’t  think  it  to  talk 
to  them,  says  Kamal  Ahmed 
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ANNA  White  is  24. 

and  studying  maths 
for  management  at 
the  University  of 
Brighton.  She  does 
not  have  the  faintest  idea  who 
her  local  Conservative  MP  Is 
"Nimrod  Ping?”  she  haz- 
ards. “No  seriously,  that’s  a 
name  rve  heard.  And  Richard 
Guy,  Is  that  the  other  one?*’ 

I look  down  the  list  of  can- 
didates in  the  constituency  of 
Brighton  Pavilion,  one  of 
Labour’s  key  marginals 
where  the  student  vote  will 
make  all  the  difference.  Sir 
Derek  Spencer,  the  Solicitor 
General  and  sitting  Tory  MP, 
is  there,  as  Is  David  Lepper 
for  the  Labour  Party  and  Ken 
Blansbard  for  the  Liberal 
Democrats.  But  no  Richard 
Guy.  Or  Nimrod  Ping. 

Tm  not  going  to  vote.  It 
doesn't  affect  me.  not  until  Tm 
older  anyway,  when  I’m  earn- 
ing wwm>  money.”  Anna  grad- 
uates this  summer.  But  what 
about  the  accusation  that  if 
you  don’t  vote  you  can't  com- 
plain? "1  don’t  complain." 

Anna  is  sitting  with  fellow 
students  in  the  Junior  com- 
mon room.  On  the  table  is  a 
mess  of  cigarette  ends,  half- 
drunk  bottles  of  Diet  Coke 
and  folders  bulging  full  of 
“management  models"  and 
“modular  analysis”. 

Anna,  Jas  Sahney  and 
George  Lawton  are  Important 
people.  Spencer  is  defending  a 
majority  of  2,500  in  a town 
with  two  universities  and 
14,000  undergraduates.  If  they 
all  decided  to  vote  Labour, 
Spencer  would  lose  and 
labour  would  gain  its  34th 
target  seat 

Brighton  Pavilion  is  one  of 
10  marginal  seats  where  the 
student  vote  is  significant 
From  Exeter  in  the  South-west 
to  Leeds  North  East  in  York- 
shire and  Stirling  in  Scotland, 
a few  thousand  undergradu- 
ates hold  the  key  to  the  future 
of  Conservative  MPs  including 
Michael  Forsyth  and  Keith 
Hampson.  You  wouldn't  think 

It  to  talk  to  them. 

"1  was  watching  the  televi- 
sion the  other  night,  it  was 

some  election  stuff”  said  Jas, 
22,  who  numbers  Margaret 
Thatcher  among  her  political 
heroes.  "Really  boring,  I 
turned  over.  1 haven't  made 
my  mind  up  if  I wfE  vote.  I 
Some  leaflets  came  through 
the  door  this  morning,  I just 
threw  them  away.  I didn’t 
even  bother  looking  at  them,  I 
was  half-asleep." 

George,  30,  thinks  there 
should  be  an  «cam  "which 
everybody  has  to  take  before 
they  vote.  Then  anyone  who 
votes  would  at  least  have 
enmp  understanding  of  the 
issues."  His  face  remains  per- 
fectly straight. 

What  a change.  From  the 
of  student  demonstra- 


tions, sit-ins,  boycotts,  and 
kaftans  and  sandals.  Now  the 
lafest  developments  on  Neigh- 
bours are  exercising  minds. 

On  a scrap  of  grass  outside 
the  junior  common  room. 
Cliff  Barnes  is  battling  to  read 
his  copy  of  Babble,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  as  a stiff  sea 
breeze  tries  to  take  it  out  of 
his  hands.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  general  election  in 
it 

Cliff  knows  which  way  he 
will  vote.  "Conservative,  they 
are  the  ones  for  me.”  And  the 
reason?  Education  policies? 
Europe?  “They  are  the  only 
party  that  will  privatise  the 
London  Underground.  1 think 
that's  really  important  be- 
cause the  service  is  rubbish.” 

Five  weeks  ago  a survey  by 
High  Flyers  Research  Limited 
revealed  that  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  students  either  will 
not  vote  or  are  undecided. 

Times  have 
changed  on 
campus.  NUS 
official  Caroline 
Culver,  right, 
launched  a group 
to  harness 
student  anger 
over  grants.  Out 
of  a university 
population  of 
more  than  6,000  it 
has  60  members 

The  gap  between  Labour, 
with  29  per  cent  support,  and 
the  Conservatives,  with  18 
per  cent,  is  less  than  most 
national  polls.  Female  under- 
graduates are  almost  as  likely 
to  vote  Conservative,  22  per 
cent,  as  Labour,  27  per  cent 

Jas  advises  travelling  to  the 
University  of  Sussex,  a 1980s 
campus  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  centre.  ‘They’re  are 

all  middle-class  there."  the 
kind  of  people  who  worry 
about  things  like  politics. 

James  Parkinson,  Alison 
Godfrey  and  Emily  Myers  are 
enjoying  the  sun  outside  Sus- 
sex University  library.  With 
their  finals  just  a few  weeks 
away  the  election  may  not  be 
fbremost  in  their  minds. 

"No,  1 think  it's  important,’’ 
said  James,  22,  studying  con- 
temporary music.  “I  read 
about  it  and  watch  the  cover- 
age on  the  news.”  Emily,  22, 
and  Alison,  20,  agree  but  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a high  level 
of  disillusion  because  the  par- 
ties "appear  so  similar”. 

Emily  is  considering  voting 
Liberal  Democrat  or  Green.  “I 
wouldn't  vote  for  the  Tories 
or  Labour.”  she  says.  T think 
they  are  both  the  same,  they 


haven't  got  the  interests  of 
the  right  people  at  heart.” 

Relaxed  decisions  in  the 
warm  sunshine  have  replaced 
pounding  the  streets  on  dem- 
onstrations. When  the 
National  Union  of  Students 
dumped  Its  policy  of  support- 
ing fall  student  grants  Caro- 
line Culver,  a union  official, 
launched  the  local  branch  of 
the  Campaign  for  Free  Educa- 
tion, a body  to  harness  the 
well  of  student  anger.  Out  of 
an  undergraduate  population 
of  more  than  6,000  it  has  just 
60  members. 

In  his  office  in  the  next- 
door  block.  Dr  John  Dearlave 
has  the  loud  voice  of  a man 
used  to  telling  students  about 
the  intricacies  of  political 
philosophy. 

“I  give  lectures  to  about  100 
politics  students  at  a time,” 
said  Dearlove,  dean  of  social 
studies  at  the  university. 

T always  ask  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course: 
Hands  up  those  of  you  who 
identify  strongly  with  a politi- 
cal party.’  I might  get  10  per 
cent  putting  their  hands  up.  If 
I had  asked  that  question  25 
years  ago  pretty  much  every 
hand  would  have  gone  up." 

As  the  sun  sets  and  the 
lights  on  Brighton  pier  spark 


into  life,  a group  of  students 
ffom  Sussex  University  drink 
beer  and  alcopops  at  Flani- 
gan's Wake,  a fake  Irish  pub 
in  the  centre  of  town. 

The  students  talk  of  the 
visit  of  Tony  Blair  last  week. 
It  was  overflowing,  200  stu- 
dents standing  outside  to  hear 
what  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  had  to  say.  A reflection 
of  burgeoning  interest? 

Not  quite.  "The  Labour 
Party  made  sure  they  gave  out 
far  too  many  tickets,”  said 
Dave  Matan,  21.  “They  know 
the  theatre  only  holds  400  but 
there  were  more  tickets  than 
that  So  it  looked  as  if  people 
woe  clamouring  to  get  in." 

Rae  Fowler,  a media  studies 
student  aged  20,  suddenly 
puts  her  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem. “Yes.  FU  vote.  Yes.  HI 
probably  vote  Labour.  But  1 
feel  very  ill-informed.  And 
that  worries  me." 

Overhead  the  TV  screen 
comes  to  life  and  noise  from 
the  Manchester  United 
against  Borussia  Dortmund 
football  match  fills  the  room. 
All  eyes  turn  towards  it. 

Oh.  and  Nimrod  Ping?  He  is 
a local  councillor.  For  the 
Labour  Party. 
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A tale  of  two  candidates 


Tony  Blair  unleashes  a welcome  radical  rage 


A WEEK  ago,  John  Major  threw  away 
the  script  and  spoke  from  heart  and 
head  about  Europe.  Yesterday,  Tony 
Blair  apparently  junked  his  prepared 
text  too,  and  spoke  to  equally  powerful 
effect  about  the  choices  at  the  very  core 
of  the  election.  Each  was  a calculated 
move:  nothing  in  politics  is  ever  wholly 
off-the-cuff.  Each  contained  elements  of 
exaggeration,  for  this  is  an  election 
campaign  not  a graduate  seminar.  But 
each  was  a response  to  a perceived 
absence  in  their  respective  campaigns, 
and  the  rewards  from  this  more  sponta- 
neous, less  passive  style  of  campaigning 
were  immediately  obvious  in  both 
cases.  Between  them,  the  two  leaders 
have  produced  probably  the  two  most 
cogent  statements  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, revealing  each  man  at  his  best 
Each  statement  allowed  the  party  lead- 
ers to  say  clearly  what  they  wanted  to 
say  about  the  issues  that  matter  to 
them,  and  to  say  it  welL  When  a politi- 
cian is  on  song,  as  Mr  Major  was  last 
week  and  Mr  Blair  was  yesterday,  the 
fashionable  criticism  of  the  campaign  is 
revealed  as  die  shallow  stuff  it  often  is. 
Such  moments  define  the  priorities  of 
the  parties  and  the  choices  of  the  elec- 
tion with  great  clarity. 

But  that  is  where  the  similarity  ends. 
For  in  three  ways,  the  speeches  formed 
a great  contrast  First  Mr  Major's  pow- 
erful assertion  of  the  needlor  Britain  to 
participate  in  Europe  was,  in  the  end, 
addressed  not  to  the  electorate  as  a 
whole  but  only  to  his  fractious  and 
increasingly  fanatical  party.  Mr  Blair's 
speech  yesterday  was  unmistakably 
addressed  less  to  his  own  party  than  to 
the  entire  nation.  Second,  Mr  Major's 
speech  on  Europe  was  a fine  statement 
of  the.  policy  which  the  next  govern- 
ment should  follow  on  this  most  vexed 
of  all  issues,  but  it  was  ultimately  a 
piece  of  fantasy  politics,  since  a re- 
elected Conservative  government 
would  be  completely  incapable  of  carry- 


ing it  out  without  wholesale  revolt.  Mr 
Blair’s  speech,  by  contrast,  was  a com- 
pelling statement  of  the  alternatives 
that  are  on  offer  on  May  1,  and  while  it 
ranged  from  broad  principles  to  de- 
tailed policies,  there  was  barely  a word 
of  it  which,  given  a fair  wind.  Labour 
would  he  unable  to  implement  in  gov- 
ernment Finally.  Mr  Major's  great  mo- 
ment last  week  was  a ringing  statement 
on  a single  issue  which,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be,  still  remains  mostly 
at  the  margins  of  most  people’s  deci- 
sions about  which  way  to  vote.  Mr 
Blair's  great  moment  by  contrast  was 
not  about  a single  issue  at  all,  except  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  about  everything. 

The  central  message  of  Mr  Blair’s 
speech,  easily  recognisable  in  certain 
essentials  from  the  so-called  War  Book 
which  was  leaked  on  Wednesday,  was 
that  Britain  faces  a choice  between  two 
futures  next  week.  Much  of  the  detail 
was  very  familiar,  though  it  was  articu- 
lated with  new  persuasiveness.  Labour 
offers  limited,  incremental,  specific  im- 
provements across  a range  of  policy 
areas  which,  if  successful,  can  open  the 
way  towards  an  even  more  radical 
reconstruction  of  social  values.  The 
Conservatives,  in  spite  of  their  angry 
denials  yesterday  (evidence,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  not  as  sure  of  their 
support  as  they  pretend)  offer  the  pros- 
pect of  further  doctrinaire  dismantling 
of  the  networks  of  services  and  social 
security  from  which  all  benefit  and  on 
which  millions  rely.  Mr  Blair  spoke 
with  conviction  about  the  seriousness 
of  file  alternatives.  There  was  a wel- 
come radical  anger  in  his  speech,  con- 
trasting Labour’s  inclusive  'Tor  the 
many  not  for  the  few”  policies  with  the 
winners-and-losers  ‘Two-tier  Britain” 
which  would  be  more  deeply  en- 
trenched by  another  Conservative  ad- 
ministration. That  very  possibility  is  a 
chilling  thought  Mr  Blair  did  everyone 
a favour  by  turning  up  the  temperature. 


Read  my  lips,  I’m  not  saying 

A straight  case  of  no  taxation  without  misrepresentation 


WHAT  HAVE  the  CBI,  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  got  in  com- 
mon? They  are  all  prepared  to  tell  the 
truth  about  this  election  that's  what 
While  Labour  and  the  Conservatives 
are  falling  over  themselves  to  deny 
mutual  accusations  of  secret  plans  to 
raise  taxes,  these  august  bodies  are 
saying  that’s  what  they  should  have. 
Except  that  the  plans  should  be  open 
not  secret  They  all  think  taxes  should 
be  raised  and  most  of  them  (joined  by 
the  Bank  of  England)  think  that  inter- 
est rates  should  be  increased  as  well 

They  are  absolutely  right  about  taxes. 
This  campaign  is  being  fought  in  a 
fiscal  blizzard  with  neither  party  able 
to  see  beyond  the  end  of  its  contorted 
nose.  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  economic 
genius  to  see  that  what  the  economy 
needs  is  an  increase  in  taxation  to  solve 
the  twin  problems  of  a rising  budget 
deficit  and  booming  consumer  spending 
(which  will  be  aggravated  after  the 
election  when  building  society  wind- 
falls are  spent).  As  the  BCC  points  out 
people  would  hardly  notice  if  the  lp 
budget  tax  cut — starting  this  month  — 
was  rescinded.  That  would  be  a good 
first  move  towards  rebalancing  the 
economy  away  from  consumer  spend- 
ing and  towards  exports  and 
investment 

It  may  prove  politically  impossible 
for  a fledgling  Labour  government  if  it 
wins,  to  resist  intense  pressure  from 
the  Bank  of  England  within  days  of 
taking  office  for  an  increase  in  interest 


rates.  A small  increase  won’t  be  the  end 
of  the  world  but  it  should  be  resisted.  It 
could  make  the  pound  — which  has 
risen  nearly  20  per  cent  since  August  — 
even  more  uncompetitive  and  add  to 
industry’s  growing  burden  as  witness 
Id's  news  of  a collapse  in  profits  yes- 
terday. The  Conservatives  are  being 
disingenuous  in  claiming  that  Labour 
has  a secret  tax  cutting  agenda  when 
they  raised  taxes  by  over  £10  billion  in 
a series  of  budgets  designed  to  reduce  a 
burgeoning  budget  deficit 
Whoever  wins  on  Thursday  will  in- 
herit a deficit  far  higher  than  it  should 
be  at  this  stage  in  an  economic 
recovery.  It  is  time  for  more  truth  in 
fiscal  matters.  If  the  next  government 
wants  to  prolong  the  present  recovery, 
now  in  its  fifth  year,  it  must  open  up 
the  engines  of  investment  and  exports 
while  cutting  back  on  consumption.  If 
Labour  wins,  Gordon  Brown  should 
introduce  a budget  designed  to  make 
industry  prosper.  If  industry  prospers 
then  the  chances  of  more  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing and  services  are  increased 
and  there  willl  be  more  profits  for 
investment  and  dividends  (much  of 
which  are  recycled  into  company  pen- 
sion schemes  these  days)  and  more 
taxes  to  finance  education  and  other 
priorities.  Industry  was  clobbered  not 
once  but  twice  within  a decade  by  a 
Conservative  government  which  was 
supposed  to  be  its  friend.  Labour’s 
resolve  in  this  matter  could  be  tested 
very  soon  after  the  election.  It  should 
stand  firm. 


Contorted  ethics  of  old  mothers 

The  truth  is  that  the  latest  breakthrough  will  raise  false  hopes 


THE  REVELATION  that  a 63-year-old 
woman  has  become  the  world’s  oldest 
mother  after  lying  about  her  age  in 
order  to  get  fertility  treatment  was 
greeted  with  predictable  outrage  yester- 
day. Outrage,  because  being  bom  to  a 
mother  old  enough  to  be  a great-grand- 
mother “can’t  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
child",  according  to  those  versed  in 
medical  ethics.  Predictable,  because 
each  time  medical  advances  breach  yet 
another  boundary,  moral  commenta- 
tors thunder  that  this  time  science 
really  has  gone-  too  far.  Remember  the 
last  oldest  mother,  62-year-old  Italian, 
Rosanna  Della  Corte? 

Yes,  we  are  living  longer  — on  aver- 
age, women  live  to  84  according  to  a 
report  last  week  (though  our  later  years 
are  more  likely  to  be  spent  in  sickness). 
Yes,  evidence  suggests  older  women 
make  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
parents  than  their  younger  counter- 
parts; and  yes,  men  continue  to  father 


children  well  after  picking  up  their 
pension  books  without  causing  any 
comparable  consternation. 

But  we  are  still  shocked  because 
common  sense  dictates  that  by  and 
large  it  Is  better  to  have  your  children 
when  you  are  young  — when  you  have 
a reasonable  hope  of  being  around  to 
see  them  at  least  try  their  GCSEs. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a situa- 
tion could  arise  in  the  UK.  The  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology  Author- 
ity has  no  upper-age  limit  In  practice 
clinics  are  unlikely  to  find  themselves 
besieged  by  grey-haired  grannies  de- 
manding an  IVF  baby.  It  will  however 
give  unrealistic  hope  to  women  in  their 
40s  and  50s  who  might  otherwise  have 
come  to  terms  with  their  infertility 
if  it  can  happen  for  a 63-year-old.it  can 
happen  for  them.  Given  IVFs  modest 
success  rates  and  the  shortage  of  egg 
donors,  the  harsh  reality  is  that  for 
most  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind 


I trifE  SLEEPING  ELECTORATE 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

It’s  still  better  to  use  the  ballot 


ATASHA  Walter  (Don’t 
vote,  don't  care  — 
April  24)  asks  why  we 
should  legitimate  Parlia- 
ment's activities  by  voting, 
until  we  have  a stake  In  it 
How  does  she  propose  to  ob- 
tain that  stake?  By  not  voting? 
She  Haims  it  Is  hard  to  spot 
the  differences  between  the 
main  parties,  but  hag  she 
tried?  The  Labour  Party's 
manifesto  commits  it  to  a ref- 
erendum on  the  voting  system 
for  general  elections.  The  Lib- 
eral Democrats  are  committed 
to  a proportional  system  of 
voting.  A vote  for  either  could 
improve  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a proportionally  represen- 
tative voting  system.  Not  vot- 
ing helps  the  Tories  to  remain 
in  power.  They  would  main- 
tain the  first-past-the-post  sys- 
tem. Thus,  not  voting  is  in  feet 
a vote  against  PR. 

Vivien  Clare. 

19  Chapel  Walk, 

Didmartan,  Glos  GL9  1DR. 


I CONGRATULATE  Natasha 
Walter  on  the  good  fortune 
which  permits  her  the  luxury 
of  choosing  not  to  vote. 
Clearly  a fifth  Tory  term  win 
affect  her  not  at  ail;  although 
l suppose  we  should  steel  our- 
selves for  future  ramblings  on 
why  she  has  reluctantly 


joined  BUPA,  or  sent  the  kids 
to  fee-paying  schools.  “I  had 
no  choice . . . " win  no  doubt 
be  the  refrain. 

M Boughton. 

18  Oatlands  Road, 

Oxford  0X2  GET. 


ATASHA  Walter  should 


indeed  be  ashamed  of 
herself  for  encouraging  non- 
voting.  In  no  way  is  it  a valid 
response.  She  Is  by  no  means 
alone  in  being  discontented 
with  what  the  parties  are  of- 
fering: L a Labour  supporter, 
share  hi  the  dismay  at  die 
relentless  watering  down  of 
its  positions.  But  how  win 
non-voting  advance  any  of  the 
many  causes  that  Ms  Walter 
feels  so  strongly  about?  For 
an  educated,  articulate  per- 
son to  advocate  such  a course 
of  action  is  no  more  than 
foolish,  self-indulgence. 

David  Mervin. 

Oakhurst,  Byfield  Road, 
Priors  Marston, 

Rugby  CV23  8RP. 


O PARTY  or  individual  is 
perfect  But  it  is  sorely 
incumbent  on  those  who  care 
about  society  and  the  envi- 
ronment to  make  the  best 
choice  they  can  in  the  elec- 
tion. Responsible  people  will 
be  those  who  try  to  return  the 


candidates  most  likely  to  rep- 
resent their  views  in  the  leg- 
islative bowels  of  this 
country.  As  Spike  Milligan 
said.  "Life  is  like  a sewer, 
what  you  get  out  of  It  depends 
upon  what  you  put  into  it" 
Lesley  Beckett 
Park  House,  BradweU. 
Braintree,  Essex  CM7  SEP. 


Natasha  Walter  isn’t  go- 


ing to  vote,  how  does  she 
propose  to  change  anything? 
Does  she  seriously  believe 
that  aha  win  rhanga  the  Status 
quo  by  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  docile,  apathetic  and  pig- 
ignorant  that  farm  gnch  a dfr. 
pressingiy  large  proportion  of 
the  British  electorate?  - 
G L Samson- 

8 Preston  Road,  Abingdon, 
Oxan  0X14  5LB. 


TRUE  democracy  is  not 
about  the  utilitarian  pop- 
ulism of  the  ballot  box  alone. 
It  is  about  citizens  having  foil 
access  to  information  so  as  to 
participate  In  reasoned  de- 
bates aimed  at  achieving  con- 
sensus and  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a “none 
of  tiie  above”  box  as  a genu- 
ine option  is  essential  for  any 
democratic  system.  Even  so,  I 
toiU  be  voting  on  May  1,  if 
only  to  empower  my  inevita- 


ble subsequent  whingeing 
about  the  way  the  country  is 
run  — whoever  wins. 

Darren  J O'Byrne. 
Roehamptcn  Institute  London, 
Southlands  College," 
Wlmbledon  Parks  lde, 

London  SW19  5NN. 


IffOTING  should  be  compul- 
. V sory.  However,  a box 
should.be  provided  for  absten- 
tion. It  might  corne  as  a salu- 
tary shock  to  all  parties  if 
they  realised  that  many 
people  do  not  vote  because 
they  cannot  stand  any  at  the 
parties  available,  not  just  be- 
cause ihay.are  too  lazy-  - - 
(BryCPDtttta-.  ‘ 

27  Whttecross  Gardens,  ‘ 
Gatcambe  Park,  Hflsea, 
Portsmouth  PO2  0UG. 


I shall  not  stay  at  home, 
but  shall  mark  my  ballot 
paper  with ' a giant  "P”  to 
express  my  di^ust  at  the 
pwiflumi^rtnn  of  the  state  pen- 
sion. It  wfli  be  seen  by  the 
■sOrrt aod « commas  a 
■gFtflda'lJapen  T invite,  other 
discontented  pensioners  to  do 
tiie  same,  and  give  the  new 
government  a visible  indica- 
tion of  1heir  dissatisfaction. 
Tom  Egan. 

Jericho,  Eglwyswrw, 
Pembrokeshire  SA41 3UP. 


Road  rage 


Booming  Britain  is 
apparently  now  too  poor 
and  down-at-heel  to  be  able  to 
afford  proper  road  signs,  un- 
less sponsors  can  be  found  to 
plaster  them  with  “discreet 
and  tasteful”  advertising, 
whatever  that  may  be  (Street 
signs  to  take  adverts,  April 
23).  This  nasty  little  scheme 
may  strike  some  people  as 
economical  and  enterprising. 
But  the  abandonment  of  the 
public  duty  to  provide  a de- 
cent environment  for  us  all, 
which  includes  the  provision 
of  adequate  uncluttered  sig- 
nage. seems  to  me  cheap, 
commercial  and  squalid. 
David  Gentleman. 

25  Gloucester  Crescent 
London  Nwi  7DL. 


■I  THERE  used  to  be  a local- 
I government  policy  of  not 
naming  roads  after  living 
people,  for  fear  of  any  action 
on  their  part  which  might  dis- 
credit their  namp.  Thankfully 
it  is  too  late  for  my  address  to 
be  sponsored  by  BCCI  — but 
spare  a thought  for  those  in 
Bromsgrove  living  in  Peter's 
Finger. 

Richard  Hawker. 

7 Poverty,  Astwood  Bank. 
Reddltch,  Worcs  B96  6DP. 


IN  AN  age  when  police  cars, 
school  books  and  professor- 
ships can  all  carry  commer- 
cial labels,  and  where  some 
MPs  can  also  act  in  Parlia- 
ment for  outside  commercial 
interests,  the  pursuit  of  objec- 
tivity in  public  policy  is  be- 
coming impossible. 

(Dr)  Gary  Slapper. 

Staffordshire  University, 

Leek  Road, 

Stoke-on-Trent  ST4  2DF. 


For  girls,  spice  isn’t  enough 


d^HANE  Watson  (Sweet  sex- 
wteen.  Women.  April  24)  ele- 
vates the  status  of  teen  maga- 
zines to  harmless  but  sound 
sex  education  opposed  solely 
by  the  blue-rinse  brigade.  My 
15-year-old  daughter  Is,  alas,  a 
devotee  of  the  genre. 

My  disquiet  lies  not  in  the 
notion  of  sexual  honesty  and 
the  availability  of  informa- 
tion, but  in  the  magazines’ 
reinforcement  of  constraining 
sexual  stereotypes.  Despite 
their  “radical”  image  of 
spicy,  feisty  young  females 
demanding  their  multiple  or- 
gasms, the  magazines  serve  to 
perpetuate  all  that  is  painful 
about  being  a teenager  with- 


out a Barbie-don  body.  All  the 
models  are  beautiful,  trendy, 
acne-free  and  size  8. 

What  chance  does  any  teen- 
age gM  have  of  appreciating 
the  unique  attractions  of  her 
own  self  when  presented  with 
such  uniformly  "perfect”  rep- 
resentations of  the  female 
body?  These  magazines  are  no 
better  a site  for  sex  education 
than  Shane  Watson’s  friend’s 
father’s  porn  supply. 

Puttie  Friend. 

22  Manor  Vale.  Brentford. 
Middlesex  TW8  9JP. 


Please  Include  a foil  postal 
address.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  preferred 


The  Tories  settle  an  old  score 


YOUR  profile  of  Newport 
East  failed  to  mention  the 
Conservatives:  we  scored  30 
per  cent  of  the  vote  in  1992. 
David  M Evans. 

(Coos.  ETC,  Newport  East) 
Common-y-Coed,  Magor, 
Newport  NPB3AX. 


IN  answer  to  the  Rev  Heap’s 
question  (Letters,  April  22) 


Eton  College  has  not  received 
Lottery  tends.  The  two  rele- 
vant local  authorities  bid  for 
the  money  to  provide  a new 
regional  athletics  centre  — a 
public  facility  on  land  donated 
by  Eton  College. 

Derek  Casey. 

English  Sports  Council. 

16  Upper  Woburn  Place, 
London  WC1H  OOP. 


Votes  for  women  but  against  men  in  suits 


|y|ANY  women  fed  alien- 


ated from  this  election, 
with  Its  endless  parade  ctf 
men  in  suits,  looking  grave 
while  trading  playground  in- 
sults. We  protest  at  the  mas- 
sive bias  against  women 
which  all  the  parties  practice. 
We  protest  at  the  way  the 
parties  prioritise  "economic 
imperatives”  (read  men)  be- 
fore human  ones.  People  say 
“they  are  all  the  same’’.  We 
disagree.  AH  the  parties  have 
a lot  to  learn  from  feminism 


(and  ecology).  But  the  Tories 
are  much  the  most  backward 
— witness  their  opposition  to 
sensible  measures  of  positive 
discrimination  and  a mini- 
mum wage. 

The  trouble  is  that  under 
our  uniquely  divisive  voting 


system,  the  Tories  can  keep 
getting  back  so  long  as  we 
keep  on  placing  our  votes  in 
two  or  three  different  piles. 
Where  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  Tory  being  (re-jelected,  let 
the  opposition  parties  fight  it 
out  — if  they  must  But  where 
there  Is  a real  risk  of  the  least 
women-friendly  party  squeez- 
ing in  on  3<MQ  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  we  call  on  women  not  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  patriar- 
chal sectarian  dog-fight  be- 
tween the  opposition  candi- 
dates, but  to  support 
whichever  stands  the  best 
chance  of  beating  the  Tory. 

By  co-operating  across 
party  and  constituency 
boundaries  women  can  inter- 
vene In  this  absurd  male-dom- 
inated arena  at  least  partially 


on  our  terms  — and  hopefully 
hasten  the  arrival  of  a more 
gender-balanced  and  less  con- 
frontative  Scottish 

Parliament 

Andrea  Marshall  (and  23 
other  women  in  Scotland), 
19  ReochPark, 

Springhnlm,  Galloway. 


A NUMBER  of  us  are  pretty 
fed-up  with  the  way 
women  MPs  and  women’s 
issues  are  being  ignored  in 
this  election.  Why  has  Marga- 
ret Beckett  been  side-lined? 
The  only  woman  MP  Hytf 
teens  to  be  on  show  is  Gillian 
Shepherd. 

Teresa  Vanneck-Murray, 

22  Richmond  Hill 
Richmond-upon-Thames, 
Surrey  TW10  60X- 


Silent  majority 


ALL  your  articles  and  let- 
ters about  polls  (April  23- 
24)  have  ignored  their  most 
likely  source  of  haphazard 
fluctuation  and  systematic 
error  — their  poor  reponse 
rates.  The  “don’t  knows”  and 
the  “won’t  says”  are  just  the 
tip  of  a much  bigger  icebeig  of 
people  who  refuse  to  be  inter- 
viewed or  are  not  at  home. 

In  pre-election  polls  these 
refusers  and  non-contacts 
probably  account  for  SO  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  initial  sample. 
This  can  plainly  produce  seri- 
ous “availability  biases”  lead- 
ing to  an  overcount  of  those 
who  are  at  home  and  willing 
to  be  interviewed.  In  the  1982 
pre-election  polls,  these  avail- 
able respondents  turned  out  to 
be  more  pro-Labour  than  aver- 
age. In  any  case,  fluctuations 
in  response  rates  may  well  ac- 
count for  same  eff  the  turbu- 
lence in  their  results.  ' 

Why  do  you  and  other 
newspapers  not  also  routinely 
publish  the  response  rates  to 
your  polls  so  that  we  can 
judge  them  according  to  the 
same  standards  as  we  do 
other  surveys? 

Roger  JowelL 
Co-director,  British 
Elections  todies. 

SGPR.  35  Northampton  Square, 
London  EClVOAX. 


The  Co-op  can 
pay  dividends 


TWO  months  ago  the  first 
rumours  of  Andrew  Re- 
gan’s attempt  to  take  ever  the 
CWS  hit  the  city  pages.  Until 
this  week  (Fortress  Co-op 
under  siege,  April  23^  very 
little  was  said  about  wkat  the 
Coop  Is  about  It  would  pot  be 
enough  to  give  menbers 
£1,000  and  the  Cooperative 
Union  money  “to  give  by  good 
causes”  as  one  correspondent 
suggests.  That  is  not  whft  the 
movement  is  about 
I am  a.Cohoperattve  advisL 
I slug)  there  whenever  I <an.  I 
bank  with  the  Coopentive 
Bank  because  of  its  princi- 
ples, not  just  because  I tiink 
it  is  an  excellent  bank.  I rant 
an  ethical  bank  which  Sup- 
ports left  of  centre  politics, 
Likewise,  I want  the  G-op 
to  bury  me  because  of  whit  It 
is,  not  just  because  it  is  till 
the  best  group  of  funeral  di- 
rectors in  the  country.  Tlpy 
are  not  out  to  make  a pnfit 
for  those  who  are  alreajy 
rich.  The  biggest  threat  is  br 
tfyose  who  have  prepaid  ii- 
nerals.  Can  we  ask  for  our 
money  back  if  the  Co-op  s 
sold?  ' 

I don’t  want  £1,000,  I wan 
the  Cooperative  movement  t> 
remain  for  me  and  others  tiki 
me.  And  the  suggestion  of  t 
hand-out  to  good  causes  is  at 
insult 

Margaret  PowelL 
4a  Median  Road, 

London  E50FL. 


FOR  the  information  of  Mr 
Regan  and  any  other  pro- 
spective predator.  I will  aban- 
don a life-long  practice  and 
withdraw  custom  from  all 
parte  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  they  might  take 
over:  Including  funeral 
arrangements. 

EJ  Ashley, 
la  Charnwood  Close, 

Lichfield  WS13  6BU- 


ON  THE  day  you  reported 
the  hostile  bid  for  the 
CWS.  I proposed  that  a con- 
sortium, of  ethical  businesses 
should  consider  purchasing 
the  Co-op  Bank  if  the  CWS 
wanted  to  selL  I suggested 
that  the  Big  Issue  could  act  as 
brokers.  I am  awaiting  reac- 
tion to  this. 

The  Co-op  Bank  has  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
profit  and  provide  an  ethical 
alternative.  Its  stance  as  a 
socially  responsible  business 
has  raised  the  co-operative 
ideal  to  a new  and  higher 
level.  That  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  tile  Coop  Bank  is 
saved  and  allowed  to  develop 
forther  its  commitment  to 
ethical  banking. 

A John  Bird. 

The  Big  Issue, 

57-61  Qerkenwell  Road, 
London  EC1M  5NP. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  An- 
other pair  of  twins,  a tiny 
couple,  probably  premature 
and  bora  to  a shearling  (two- 
year -old)  ewe.  appeared  on 
Sunday  afternoon  just  a few 
hours  too  late  to  provide  a 
hands-on  experience  of  mam- 
malian reproduction  for  two 
of  our  grandchildren  who  had 
departed,  only  hours  before, 
to  return  to  Glasgow.  They 
had  been  eager  to  see  Grand- 
ma's lambs  and  joined  the 
seasonal  dawn  patrol  Phoebe 
looked  at  one  ewe  with  lamb 
at  foot  and  said,  “Granpa, 
what  is  she  called?”  I felt  a bit 
of  a failure  when  I had  to  road 
her  eartag  and  say  that  is  she 
Is  No  26  and  that’s  what  we 
call  her.  It’s  partly  that  Herd- 
wicks  are  so  alike  in  appear- 
ance that  identifying  Individ- 
uals (easy  with.  Jacobs,  all  of 
whose  markings  are  individ- 
ual) is  quite  difficult  There 
are  some  clearly  identifiable 
inviduals  In  the  flock  who  do 
have  given  names,  but  the 
one-year-old  ewes,  still  in  the 
dark  brown  suits  which  do 
not  change  to  grey  until  the 
shearling  stage,  are  so  clone- 


tike  that  the  numbered  eartag 
is  the  only  positive  form  of 
identification.  From  which  I 
can  tell  you  that  Nos  24,  26 
and  28,  all  alike  as  peas  in  the 
pod,  are  still  due  to  lamb. 
More  surprisingly,  go  is  dear 
Old  Puffball,  eminently  identi- 
fiable since  she  ls  as  broad  as 
a bam  door  to  the  final  stages 
of  pregnancy,  and  must  be 
about  to  lamb,  as  we  have 
betel  saying  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  It  makes  you  admire 
the  organisational  skills  of 
tiie  efficient  pastoralists  who 
foil  you  that  their  200  ewes 
will  all  give  birth  within  a 
one-week  period,  during 
which  they  will  be  confined 
in  a barn.  It  does,  df  course, 
involve  chemical  Interven- 
tion with  the  cycle  of  the  ewe 
and  multiple  rams  to  get  this 
synchronicity  into  reproduc- 
tion.. Our  lambing  began 
three  weeks  ago  and  we're  not 
done  yet  Young  Herbert,  the 
ram,  went  about  his  seasonal 
business  in  the  style  of  a gen- 
tleman of  leisure,  and  the  con- 
sequence for  us  is  a month  of 
ewe  watching. 

COLIN  LVCKHURST 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  13 


Dan  Glaister 


IP  there's  one  thing  to  be 
admired  in-a  politician  It 
Is  consistency.  So  come 
on  down  Herbert  Crossman, 
Referendum  Party  candi- 
date for  Harrow  West.  In  a 
Harrow  Tunes  question- 
naire to  the  seat's  main  can- 
didates. Mr  Grossman  pulls 
off  a formidable  feat  expos- 
ing his  fellow  candidates 
for  the  inconsistent  waver- 
ers  they  surely  are.  In  reply 
to  the  first  question.  Do  yon 
eat  British  beef?.  Mr  Cross- 
man  comes  up  with  the 
sturdy  “We  are  not  a politi- 
cal party  and  cannot  answer 
political  questions”.  Quite 
right  too.  Question  two  is  a 
little  trickier  — What  Pri- 
vate Member’s  Bill  would 
you  like  to  introduce? — bat 
Mr  Crossman  answers  with 
considerable  authority. 

“We  are  not  a political  party 
and  cannot  answer  political 
questions,"  he  affirms. 
Question  three,  the  financ- 
ing of  the  royal  yacht,  and 
question  four  on  an  elected 
mayor  for  London  are  dealt 
with  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion.  Experts  may  be 
able  to  discern  a slight  hesi- 
tation in  his  answer  to  ques- 
tion five  on  asylum  seekers 
— “We  are  not  a political 
party  and  cannot  answer 
political  questions" — but 
Mr  Crossman  recovers  and 
is  back  in  his  stride  for  ques- 
tions six  and  seven.  By 
question  eight  the  Dalek 
tendency  has  taken  com- 
plete control  of  Mr  Cross- 
man and  he  rather  misses 
his  moment.  Asked  “Do  yon 
support  the  idea  of  Euro- 
pean monetary  union?"  he 
responds  with  a curt  but  de- 
cisive “We  are  not  a politi- 
cal party  and  cannot 
answer  political  ques- 
tions". The  last  two  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  simi- 
lar fashion.  Herbert 
Crossman:  you  know  where 
he  stands. 


THE  Dairy  is  concerned 
about  arrangements 
for  election  night 
Should  Wobbly  Wednesday 
be  repeated  next  Thursday, 
the  Diary  will  trot  down  to 
Smith  Sqoare  as  it  has  done 
ever}-  election  night  in  its 
adult  life.  But  shonld  cer- 
tain polls  in  other  news- 
papers prove  correct, 
where  should  the  Diary  go 
to  celebrate  the  new  dawn 
of  new  Britain?  Walworth 
Road,  scene  of  so  many  false 
dawns,  is  surely  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  production  val- 
ues of  New  Labour.  And 
Miilbank  is  a mere  office 
block,  appropriated  for  the 
duration.  The  search  Is  on 
for  a suitable  New  Labour 
location  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two,  a symbol  of 
change  and  ceremony. 
Waterloo  Station  is  a possi- 
bility. It  Is  equidistant  from 
the  Walworth  Road  and 
Miilbank.  has  a cermonial 
arch,  and  in  the  Eurostar 
platform  offers  an  enticing 
image  of  the  fast-track  to 
Europe.  Or  there  is  the 
nearby  Royal  Festival  Hall 
with  its  People's  Palace  res- 
taurant. But  surely  the 
most  Citing  setting  is  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  the 
future,  the  Museum  of  the 
Moving  Image. 


NO  such  uncertainty 
in  New  York,  where 
the  People’s  Party 
tprop  Tina  Brown)  has 
found  a venue  that  manages 
to  combine  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  the  Labour 
project.  If  you're  in  New 
York  on  election  night,  you 
could  do  worse  than  join 
Tina.  Harr>-  Evans,  Alan 
Parker  and  the  rest  of  the 
Labour  glitterati  at  Pravda, 
the  hip  'n‘  happening  Mos- 
cow chic  nightclub. 


THOSE  frisky  Westmin- 
ster councillors  are  at 
it  again.  Haring  en- 
dured David  Cronenberg's 
despicably  depraved  film 
Crash  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  nation's  morals,  the 
council's  licensing  sub-com- 
mittee has  decided  to 
review  its  ban  on  tbe  film. 
The  committee  is  to  watch 
Crash  fora  second  time, 
•lust  to  make  sure,  yon 
understand. 


REGULAR  readers  will 
be  familiar  with  the 
literary  prowess  of 
Nei!  Hamilton.  In  the  Spec- 
tator he  confirms  that  he 
shares  the  Diary's  high 
view  or  his  capabilities. 

"With  all  its  ramifications 
and  larger-than-life  charac- 
ters." he  writes  of  the  cash- 
for-questions  affair,  “the 
full  roller-coaster  saga 
needs  the  descriptive  pow- 
ers of  a thriller- writer  cou- 
pled with  the  analytical 
skills  of  a contemporary 
historian.  Mohamcd  Fayed 
and  the  Guardian  need  to  be 
exposed.  My  pen  U poised.” 
Time  on  your  hands.  Mr 
Hamilton? 


IT  PCTBMOS  IF  TOo'ftC 
■Cn.CAlUR  MORI  on  HOP. 


Six  days  to  survive 
the  fiery  furnace 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


IN  its  last  week,  the  cam- 
paign will  have  a focus 
that  Is  politically  correct. 
The  election  is  resolving 
itself  entirely  into  a judgment 
on  the  Labour  Party.  There  Is 
hardly  anything  left  to  say 
about  the  Government,  and 
hardly  anybody,  least  of  all 
the  Government,  is  saying  It. 
This  is  a compliment,  though 
an  inconvenient  one,  to  the 
other  side.  The  torch  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  passed  — so  is 
there,  finally,  any  reason  to 
blow  it  out?  That  has  become 
the  only  question  that  counts. 

It  means  forgetting  quite  a 
lot.  Sleaze.  Tor  example.  No- 
body is  talking  about  that  any 
more,  nor  about  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  arrogances  and 
corruptions  produced  by  18 
continuous  years  in  power. 
Sleaze  is  a Tory  problem 
whose  disappearance  from 
view  justifies,  from  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s point  of  view,  the  long 
campaign  he  planned.  It  was 


too  long  ago.  Issues  have  their 
moments,  and  then  the  world 
moves  on.  How  deeply  this 
one  has  lodged  In  the  minds  of 
voters  we  do  not  know,  but 
It’s  something  that  can’t  be  al- 
tered by  going  back  to  Neil 
Hamilton  now. 

Another  zone  of  amnesia  is 
the  divided  party.  Every  pre- 
cedent suggests  that  Tory  div- 
isions over  Europe  should  kill 
Major  off.  Perhaps  they  al- 
ready have  done.  But  the 
leader  has  played  Europe  with 


which  may  transcend 
the  leadership  question  that’s 
supposed  to  be  laying  Major 
low. 

All  this  and  more,  however, 
is  old  politics.  It's  rapidly  be- 
coming the  past  The  Conser- 
vatives are  draining  away  as 
the  pool  in  which  to  inspect 
the  future.  They  are  attackers 
not  defenders,  as  they  prepare 
for  exit  The  burden  of  proof 
is  transferred  to  their  oppo- 
nents, and  so  is  the  propensity 
to  be  defensive.  The  tnqulsi- 


about  tbe  .central  constitu- 
tional programme.  They’re 
not  deceiving  the  voters  about 
their  clear  Intent,  though  they 
may  be  misleading  them- 
selves about  the  result  they 
will  get 

On  -Europe,  they  have  said 
nettling.  In  the  entire  cam- 
paign, to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  to  Mr  Blair’s  origi- 
nal assertion  that  he  will  be  a 
leader  of  and  for  Britain  in 
Europe.  The  mood  music  is 
scored  to  reassure  the  world 
we  do  not  want  a federal 
super-state,  but  since  that  is  a 
monster  whose  definition  was 
long  since  buried  under  a 
words-mountaiu  of  Thatcher- 
Major  contrivance.  Its  exclu- 
sion by  Labour  doesn’t  pre- 
empt any  pragmatic  Judgment 
Mr-  Blair  can  get  Parliament 
to  agree  with.  We  know  where 
Labour  stands  on  Europe  with 
as  much  definition  as  is  feasi- 
ble to  expect  of  any  party 
about  to  enter  power. 

On  tax,  the  position  is  much 
less  satisfactory-  It  wfll,  I be- 


Major  is  just  as  vulnerable.  But  Labour,  throughout  the 
election  discourse,  is  somehow  accorded  no 
intrinsic  right  to  govern  until  it  proves  itself  on  every  point 
It  can’t  ever  do  that  And  the  questions  must  go  on 


duplicitous  conning,  preach- 
ing for  his  own  policy  while 
tolerating,  quite  possibly  ben- 
efiting from,  the  ranritflateo 
who  brazenly  oppose  it. 
Maybe  we  have  to  revise  the 
textbooks.  Although  Labour 
was  wrecked  by  its  divisions 
in  the  1980s,  the  dissenters 
then  stood  for  very  unpopular 
things  like  nuclear  disarma- 
ment They  destroyed  both  the 
leader’s  and  the  party's 
chances.  In  today's  Tory 
Party,  dissenters  shoat  for  a 
cause  with  a serious  populist 


Hon  is  entirely  one-sided  — 
but  so  It  should  be. 

Under  assault  Labour 
has  failed  to  answer  all  the 
questions  with  Jesuitical  ex- 
actitude. Of  the  three  policy 
areas  that  really  matter.  I 
think  of  their  performance  as 
follows.  On  constitutional 
reform,  they  seem  confused 
and  undecided  about  many 
details,  but  there's  no  doubt 
they  will  go  ahead  with  Scot- 
land and  Wales  and,  mini- 
mally, the  House  of  Lords. 
There  has  been  no  double-talk 


Lieve,  prove  to  be  a Blair  gov- 
ernment's weakest  point  As 
we  saw  again  yesterday, 
charge  and  counter-charge, 
prophecy  and  lie,  swirl 
around  the  entire  tax  debate 
on  all  sides  except  the  Liberal 
Democrats’,  which  offers  the 
luxury,  attractive  to  many 
people,  of  voting  virtuously 
for  a tax-rise  while  settling 
comfortably  for  the  assurance 
that  it  won’t  happen.  But 
Labour’s  durable  caution 
against  being  pinned  with  the 
higher-tax  label  means,  in  ef- 


On  the  way  out 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


JUST  as  we  were  get- 
ting so  familiar  with 
the  "crisis  of  mascu- 
linity" as  to  be 
bored  by  it.  it  now 
looks  tike  the  crisis  may  be 
having  a new  crisis  all  of  its 
own.  For  most  of  the  90s,  the 
New  Lad  has  been  the  symbol 
of  that  old  crisis:  an  ln-yer- 
face  identikit  for  embattled 
boys  who  didn't  much  fancy 
being  New  Men.  but  couldn't 
think  what  else  to  do.  In  a 
decade  almost  defined  by  its 
lack  or  definition,  new  lad  has 
actually  ended  up  one  of  Its 
more  memorable  icons.  But 
new  tod  is  now  in  trouble 
himself. 

This  is  not  immediately  ob- 
vious. Most  men’s  magazines 
are  still  locked  into  tottie 


wars,  and  television  commis- 
sioners just  can’t  seem  to  get 
enough  of  lads  TV.  Any  for- 
mula. however  thin,  which 
can  fit  in  two  or  more  of  the 
following:  booze,  birds,  foot- 
ball and  second-rate  rock,  is 
fine  by  them  — a sad  truth 
reconfirmed  by  the  screening 
of  The  Rock  And  Goal  Years 
this  week.  (A  bombproof  if 
supemely  pointless,  new 
show,  in  which  Michael  Par- 
kinson invites  some  heroes  oT 
football  and  pop  to  go  on 
about  their  favourite,  well, 
football  and  pop.)  Tbe  sports 
quiz  that  sounds  like  your 
mates  down  the  pub.  They 
Think  It’s  All  Over,  still  has 
vast  appeal  (an  effect  one  can 
only  guess,  of  Its  soothing  fail- 
ure to  ever  be  funnier  than 
you  and  your  mates).  Men 
Behaving  Badly  is  as  popular 
as  ever. 

So.  after  five  years  or  new 
laddism,  even  my  grand- 
mother has  heard  that  this  is 
what  boy’s  have  come  up  with, 
to  solve  the  wbat’s-the-poim- 
of-men-these-days?  problem. 
Which  should  be  reassuring 
news  for  the  boys  who 
thought  laddism  had  saved 
them  from  all  that  quiche  and 
caring,  and  given  them  an 
alibi  for  their  inadequacies. 


(“Don't  blame  me  if  Tm  a 
lout/loser  — hey.  I’m  not  even 
meant  to  be  able  to  help  it,  Tm 
a lad!”)  Except,  as  is  often  the 
way,  the  very  moment  at 
which  grandmothers  get  to 
grips  with  something  is  the 
moment  when  it’s  on  the  way 
out 

This  week  we  learned  that 
James  Brown,  first  editor  of 
lad-mag  Loaded  and  the  man 
usually  credited  with  father- 
ing new  laddism,  is  quitting 
his  job  and  going  off  to  edit 


to  publish  lots  of  lists  of 
things  (“men  love  lists")  as 
opposed  to  lots  of  nipples. 

Chris  Evans's  super-lad  dish 
blend  of  arrogance  and  offen- 
siveness was  constructed  , as 
the  secret  to  his  success  — 
"Isn't  he  awful",  we  were 
meant  to  squeal,  "but  don’t 
you  just  love  him?"  Only,  in 
the  end  we  didn't,  and  neither 
did  his  BBC  boss,  who  sacked 
him.  Gazza's  Glasgow  days 
look  increasingly  numbered; 
the  Rangers  board,  it  is  said. 


The  problem  with  laddism  is  not  what  it 
started  out  as,  but  what  it  has  become 
— a sorry  progress  from  men  behaving 
badly  to  men  behaving  grotesquely 


the  marginally  more  grown 
up  GQ.  He  had.  he  announced, 
realised  that  a mortgage  was  a 
more  attractive  investment 
than  cocaine,  and  was  putting 
all  that  faddishness  behind 
him.  Loaded’s  supremacy  is 
also  In  the  past:  sales  of  the 
slightly  seemlier  FHM  maga- 
zine have  overtaken  Loaded's, 
an  achievement  FHM’s  acting 
editor  puts  down  to  a decision 


has  simply  grown  tired  of  him 
beating  up  women.  The  brew- 
ers of  Gazza’s  darling  Newcas- 
tle Brown  Ale  recently  an- 
nounced that  they  thought 
laddism  had  peaked;  a new 
McEwans  lager  ad  shows  a 
young  man  getting  to  tbe  pub 
fate,  having  been  delayed 
helping  an  old  lady  off  the 
bus.  And  now  Liam  Gallagher 
— Liam  Gallagher]  — has 


feet,  that  Gordon  Brown  will 
be  loath  to  raise  any  kind  of 
tax  even  If  the  state  of  the 
NH5.  say.  demands  it  The. 
pledge  againstValsing  income 
tax  rates  Is  not,  either  politi- 
cally or  . philosophically,  as 
limited  as  it  sounds.  Tbs 
headline  words  say  one  thing. 
But  tbe  promise-plled-on- 
promise  that  shores  them  up 
has  excluded  any  public  prep- 
aration for  what  may  in  fact 
happen:  tax-rises  by  other 
names. 

So  Labour  doesn’t  have  all 
the  answers.  It  has  been  an 
imperfect  witness  for  itself 
and  is  unlikely  to  Improve  In 
the  nprt  six  days.  Bui  it  has 
been  put  to  a much  harsher 
test  than  the  Government. 
Small  uncertainties  are  cited 
against  It  — whether  about 
Blair’s  character,  or  cabi- 
net’s abilities,  or  bis  capacity 
to  deal  with  foreigners,  or  his 
control  over  his  party  — 
which  it  is  required  to  dis- 
prove overwhelmingly,  before 

being  judged  suitable  for 
office.  On  each  of  those  items, 
as  li  happens.  Major  Is  Just  as 
vulnerable.  But  Labour, 
throughout  the  election  dis- 
course, is  somehow  accorded 
no  Intrinsic  right  to  govern 
until  it  proves  itself  on  every 
point 

It  can't  ever  do  that  And 
tbe  questions  must  go  an 
being  posed,  because  this, 
after  all,  Is  the  only  opportu- 
nity in  five  years.  But  then  if  s 
up  to  the  voters  to  exorcise 
the  power  erf  these  questions. 
When  that  happens,  every- 
thing at  fast  changes.  The 
onus  of  proof  is  satisfied.  The 
questions  become  academic. 
Labour  becomes  thA  nnrml 
warts  and  all.  Blair's  alleged 
frailties  are  consumed  by  the 
fact  of  his  power.  We  stop  dis- 
cussing whether  Labour  is  fit 
to  govern.  Labour  governs. 
But  only  after  surviving  the 
the  final  fiery  fiunace. 


gone  and  gotten  married. 

Unhappily,  the  new  lad 
probably  still  has  a bit  of  life 
left  in  him  yet  But  if;  as  it 
gomw  his  star  is  starting  to 
fade,  we  should  pause  and 
reflect  on  what  this  strange 
phase  has  been  all  about 
Even  James  Brown  declares 
himself  perturbed  by  the  mon- 
ster he  helped  create;  he  pro- 
tests, for  example,  that  he  “al- 
ways said  there  was  nothing 
big  about  beating  up  your 
girlfriend,” 

So  what  happened?  The 
problem  with  laddism  is  not 
what  it  started  out  as,  but 
what  it  has  become  — a sorry 
progress  from  men  behaving 
slightly  badly  to  men  behav- 
ing quite  grotesquely,  striving 
to  outdo  each  other’s  most 
unpleasant  excesses. 

So  at  their  end-af-90s  worst, 
working  class  fads  aren’t  just 
loveable  rogues-  who  like  -a 
pint  or  two,  but  barefaced 
wife  beaters  who  still  get  to 
play  for  England,  while 
middle-class  lads  get  to  be 
David  BaddleL  Laddism  has 
beat  Just  the  licence  Baddlel 
was  needing  to  build  a whole 
career  around  his  attatch- 
ment  to  porn  and  sex.  What- 
ever would  Baddiel  have  done 
with  his  life,  in  fact,  if  it 
hadn't  been  okay  to  write 
novels  about  how  much  he 
enjoys  making  fairly  uneothu- 
siastic  women  have  anal  sex? 
What  a lad. 

It  Is  possible  that  this  was 


Bare-faced  wife 
beaters  still 
get  to  play 
for  England 


the  Inevitable  outcome  of  lad- 
dism The  temptation  to  write 
tbe  whole  episode  off  as  a 
horrible  mistake  is  consider- 
able. But  as  we  cast  aroand 
for  Ideas  for  the  next  new 
version  of  masculinity  to  have 
a bash  at,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  there  were  one 
or  two  things  In  the  original 
idea  worth  retrieving.  E pit- 
ies New  Man  had  been  a 
pretty  unconvincing  conceit; 
what  gave  new  fad  his  early 
charm  was  hi«  contrasting 
lack  of  self-consciousness. 

This  is  men's  most  appeal- 
ing quality,  and  should  be 
easy  to  resurrect  But  men 
will  have  to  be  a little  less 
dlsingenous  about  what  they 
are  really  about.lt  Is  usually 
of  women  that  the  question, 
“What  do  they  want?',  is  al- 
ways asked.  It  could  be  lev- 
elled more  usefully  at  men. 
For  laddism  all  went  wrong  as 
soon  as  they  turned  authentic 
unselfconcioosnesa  Into  an  ag- 
gressive brand  of  what  fads 
like  Baddiel  liked  to  call 
"honesty". 

It  isn’t  some  overwhelming 
honesty  at  all  which  drives 
lads  to  celebrate  their  most 
sordid  personal  habits,  or  in- 
dulge their  most  anti-social 
tendencies.  It  is  precisely  the 
opposite  — a schoolboy  urge 
to  offend  some  unseen  ma'am 
who  hovers  over  all  their 

imagfetaHrms,  spurring  them 
on  to  greater  offence. 

New  lad  is  an  the  way  out 
because,  in  the  end,  he  never 
did  quite  manage  to  shock  us.' 
He  merely  succeeded  in  bor- 
ing us.  And  as  his  “shocking" 
urges  are  as  inauthentic  as 
were  New  Man's  implausibly 
wholesome  tastes,  eventually 
they  wfll  end  up  boring  him 
too. 

The  other  day,  an  acquaint- 
ance recounted  an  appalling 
sexual  incident.  He  had  got  a 
new  girl  into  bed,  and  then . . . 
How,  he  ventured,  did  she  feel 
about  anal  sex?  Yeah,  fine, 
whatever,  she  replied.  “Well. 
Christ!”  he  later  told  us. 
“What  a nightmare.  If  she 
doesn’t  mind,  to  be  honest  I 
don’t  want  to  do  tt  at  an.” 


Bel  Littlejohn 


lAfHEM  I was  Concerns 
1111  and  Upsets  Editor  of 
W Cosmo  back.  In  the 
mid-TO’s  — and  please,  let’s 
not  start  rubbishing  the  vi- 
brant decade  that  gave  ns 
Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull, 
the  Strawhs,  Leonard  Niteoy 
arid  Jack  Straw  — one  of  my 
duties  was  compiling  the 
monthly  . . reader, 

questionnaire.  ... 

Our  critics  — and  believe 
me,  we  had  a few  — would 
always  make  out  that  these 
questionnaires  were  just 
about  sex  and  boyfriends.  But 
they  weren't  They  were  also 
about  one  thing  that's  just  as 
Important  as  sex  and  boy- 
friends, if  not  more.  And 
that's  coping.  At  Cosmo,  we 
took  a responsible  attitude  to 
coping,  ami  we  wanted  to  see 
It  reflected  In  our  reader 
questionnaires. 

Q.  Your  guy . has  made  an 
unusual  sexual  request.  He 
says  he  can  only  continue  to 
petfbrm  sex  with  you  . If  you 
dress  up  as  Dame  Vera  Lynn. 
Do  you: 

a)  Leave  him,  love. 

b)  Talk  him  round  on  a one- 
to-one  basis,  and  get  him  to 
see  that  his  demands  are  un- 
reasonable In  the 
circumstances. 

c)  Go  the  whole  hog,  and  in- 
vite the  Band  of  the  Royal 
Soots  Guards  to  accompany 
you. 

d)  Cope. 

Ticking  and  crossing  30  or 
40  questions  such  as  these 
every  month,  the  reader 
would  be  able  to  build  up  a 
comprehensive  reference 
guide  to  her  own  character 
and  sexuality.  (Incidentally, 
(d)  is  of  course  the  correct 
answer:  score  10.)  It  was  my 
invaluable  experience  In  com- 
piling these  in-depth  ques- 
tionnaires, homing  in  on  per- 
ceived strengths  and 
weaknesses,  that  lad - to  . an 
urgent  telephone  call  from 
my  old  friend  Peter  Mandel- 
son  less  than  a year  ago. 

"Bel,”  said  Peter,  '1  want 
you  to  imagine  you're  back  on 
Cosmo.  Picture  a young  lady. 
17  or-  18.  She’s  hot,  she’s 
groovy,  she’s  got  what  it 
takes.  She's  all  dolled  up  and 
ready  to  strut  her  stuff  in  the 
local  disco  and  knock  ’em 
sideways.  Her  only  rival  has 
been  sitting  on  that  bar-stool 
for  decades,  her  mascara  run- 
ning, her  stockings  laddered, 
her  hair  an  absolute  mess. 
And  then  suddenly  our  young 
lady  panics  about  what  people 
will  think.  Do  I really  look 
that  great  In  that  very  pale 
pink,  or  will  they  say  it 
doesn’t  suit  me?  And  what 
about  these  heels  — do  they 
lend  me  more  stature,  or  do 


-they  just  make  me  walk 
funny?  And  — hey!  — what 
about  this  top?  Should  I have 
-picked  something  less  reveal- 
ing-— or  do  1 have  the  self- 

confidence  to  - carry  It  off? 
And,  if  they  ask  ms,  am  I 
prepared  to  go  all  the  way? 
Believe  me,  Bel,  that  young 
lady  is  New  Labour  — and  we 
want  every  guy  In  that,  disco 
to  go  home,  prepared  to 
struggle  with  a .massive 
election. 

- "We  want  someone  to  pre- 
pare that  war  plan  for  us.  We 
want  someone  who'll  pinpoint 
New  Labour’s  strengths  and 
her  weaknesses,  someone 
wfaoH  home  in  on  her  inse- 
curities and  talk  her  through 
them.  And  who’s  the  only  per- 
son for  the  job?  Please,  Bel, 
love  — teach  New  Labour 
how  to  cope.” 

So  that’s  how' I found  my- 
self on  War  Flan  Mark  l. 
Close  study  of  these  sample 
questions  might  help  you  de- 
tect the  influence  of  my  years 
at  Cosmo: 

Q.  You  one  accosted  on  the 
dance  floor  by  Jack  Straw, 
who  winks  at  you  and  asks 
you  to  Join,  him  in  a cool, 
refreshing  glass  of  Babycham. 
Do  you: 

a)  Leave  him,  love. 

b)  Breathe  hot  air  over  his, 
spectacles,  and  execute  a 
speedy  exit  as  he  flails  around 
In  the  fog. 

c)  Signal  the  DJ  to  switch  on 
the  strobe,  and  hope  to  God 
Jack's  an  epileptic. ' 

d)  Cope. 

Q.  You  are  getting  the  hots  Jbr 
Michael  Meacher  but  you’re 
worried  he  only  has  eyes  for 
Harriet  Harman.  Do  you: 
a>  Replace  Harriet’s  eyeliner 
with  Gripfix. 

b)  Play  hard  to  get  by  making 
it  dear  to  Michael  you  oould 
never  go  out  with  a man  who 
whistles  old  numbers  by  Pe- 
ters and  Lee. 

c)  Engage  him  In  a heated 
discussion  on  the  effect  of  an 
overheated  economy  on  ris- 
ing Investment  in  the  wider 
European  framework. 

d)  Cope.  - - 

It  TAKES  an  expert  (look 
no  further!)  to  compre- 
hend the  ticks  and  crosses, 
but  Peter  M was  absolutely 
ttoHghted  with  the  feedback 
from  the  40  questions  ter  this 
top-secret  document  From  a 
low  rating  of  (d)s.  .we  discov- 
ered that  there  was  a high- 
resistance  non-coping  factor 
to  some  of  Old  Labour's  more 
hard-line  policies. 

“Let’s  for  pity’s  sake  tone 
down  all  that  stuff  about  the 
poor  and  the  old  and  the  sick 
and  the  needy,  Peter."  I said. 
“Frankly,  they’re  a total  turn- 
off. We  want  youth,  we  want 
vigour,  we  want  aspiration, 
we  want  sex.  But  — urggbl  — 
what  we  don't  want  is  talk  of 
impoverished  under-bloody- 
dogs." 

Result?  A great  election 
strategy!  That’s  why  we’re 
riding  so  high  in  the  polls, 
and  no  wonder  Mawhinney’s 
jealous.  Three  cheers  for  war 
books!  Three  cheers  for 
Cosmo! 
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• Use  your  degree 

w 

• Study  part-time 

TheOpen 

• Become  a secondary 

University 

school  teacher. 

Ever  thought  of  a teaching  career?  If  you  have  a degree 
you  can  train  in  your  own  time  through  one  of  Britain's 
most  successful  and  prestigious  postgraduate  programmes. 
What's  more,  your  fees  will  be  paid  and  you  can  nominate 
a local  school  for  your  teaching  practice. 

So  the  re '5  no  need  to  give  up  work  or  leave  your  family 
in  the  lurch.  The  OU  has  designed  the  Postgraduate 
Certificate  in  Education  programme  around  you. 

Winner  of  the  1996  Queen's  Anniversary  Prize 
for  Higher  Education, 

the  OU's  PGCE  programme  offers  courses  in: 

• Maths  • Science  • Design  & Technology 
• English  • History  • Music 
■ French 

\ / 

There  are  special  bursaries  available  if  you  want 
to  teach  Maths,  Science,  or  Design  & Technology. 
French  students  will  be  eligible  to  attend  a one 
week  residential  course  in  France  all  expenses  paid. 

How  it  works 

The  course  runs  for  18  months,  from  February  1998  to  July 
1999,  and  includes  periods  of  full-time  teachjng  experience 
in  schools.  There  will  also  be  group  study  sessions  and 
you  will  be  supported  by  your  own  personal  tutor. 

The  courses  include  study  guides  and  resource  materials, 
audio  and  video  cassettes. .You  will  receive  the  Joan  of  a 
personal  computer,  printer  and  modem. 

Call  .today 

ff  you've  ever  thought  you'd  like  to  be  a secondary 
school  teacher,  ask  for  your  free  PGCE  prosperous 
today.  Simply  complete  the  coupon  or  ring  the  Hotline 
on  01908  365302. 


■ Complete  and  send  this  coupon  to:  rts/AK  . 

J The  Open  Universty  PO  Bqx625,  Miiton  Keynes  MK1 1TY.  * 

■ n PIpav  vnrl  mo  uni  ir  PfifF  rtrnmtu+i  ic  1 


PG7AK 


□ Piease  send  me  your  PGCE  prospectus. 


I Name 

j Address ■_ 

1 ' • 


Postcode, 


......Tel  No 


I *EP  To  save  time  all  the  Hotline  fMQAQ  DCtr 

) Internet  httptfvrHVLOpen^uk/OUJStuetyJitrri  w C/W  JUJ. 

UNIVERSITY  iDUC^ION’ii  T^NlN^orefTTO  ALLAD 
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Baroness  Seear 


A Liberal  for 


■ANCY  Seear,  who 
became  Baroness 
Seear  of  Padding- 
ton, was  the  staun- 
chest of  Liberals.  A 
Liberal  peer  in  1971  and  dep- 
uty leader  of  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Lords  since  1988, 
she  achieved  an  unforeseen 
popularity  In  later  years  as  a 
television  panellist,  known  for 
her  sharp  wit  and  her  forceful 
interventions. 

She  was  also  a serious- 
minded,  thought-provoking 
and  exceptionally  well-pre- 
pared platform  speaker.  Hen 
was  the  first  speech  to  be  tele- 
vised in  the  House  of  Lords;  it 
lasted  about  15  minutes,  and 
Baroness  Seear  spoke  without 
notes  for  she  had  memorised 
tt  all  beforehand. 

After  Newham  College, 
Cambridge  (of  which  she  be- 
came an  honorary  fellow  in 
1983),  Nancy  Seear  went  into 
personnel  management  with 
the  shoe  manufacturers.  C and 
J Clark.  Following  wartime 
service  in  the  Ministry  of  Air- 
craft Production  she  lectured 
in  personnel  management  at 
the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics until  1978  and  later  at  Lon- 
don's City  University. 

Her  first  notable  presidency 
(in  1944)  was  of  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation:  later  she 
took  on  the  presidency  of  the 
British  Standards  Institute, 
the  Institute  of  Personnel 
Management  and.  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  Fawcett 
Society  (1973-85),  for  it  was 
probably  there  that  she  was  , 
most  influential  in  public  life,  I 
campaigning  for  women’s  i 
rights. 

From  the  later  1960s,  efforts 
had  been  made  by  two  MPs, 
Joyce  Butler  and  WiDle  Ham- 
ilton, to  get  an  anti-discrimi- 
nation bill  through  parlia- 
ment. However,  it  was 
probably  Lady  Seear’s  success 


in  getting  the  bill  a second 
reading  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
setting  up  of  a select  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  need  for 
such  a piece  of  legislation, 
that  really  turned  the  scales. 
The  mass  of  evidence  pro- 
vided by  industry,  trade 

unions,  the  professions  and 
i business,  women’s  organisa- 
tions and  distinguished  indi- 
viduals convinced  the  select 
committee  that  discrimina- 
tion existed  and  must  be  tack- 
, fed.  It  made  a seminal  impact 
on  both  Houses  and  Willie 
Hamilton's  anti-discrimina- 
tion bill  became  law  in  1973 
and  operative  from  1975. 

Nancy  Seear  stood  for  Par- 
liament as  a Liberal  five 
times,  from  1950  to  1970,  with- 
out success.  Once  In  the 
Lords,  she  became  leader  of 
the  Liberals,  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Social  and  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  its  deputy 
leader.  Her  feminism 
remained  a dominant  part  of 
her  political  thinking  and  ac- 
tivity — in  such  campaigns  as 
equal  pay  for  work  of  equal 
value,  training  schemes  for 
older  women  and  improving 
the  percentage  of  women  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  Civil 
Service,  in  industry,  in  educa- 
tion and  in  all  aspects  of  pub- 
lic life. 


for  a wider  range  of  jobs  as. 
for  example.  In  engineering. 

For  many  years  she  lived  in 
a charming  house  on  the 
Grand  Union  Canal  in  Lon- 
don’s Little  Venice,  and  in  her 
later  years  she  spent  mods  of 
her  time  at  her  large  cottage 

near  Bergerac,  in  the  Dor- 
dogne. She  was  not  a house- 
wifely person  — one  friend 
said:  It  took  her  a very  long 
time  to  realise  that  one  needed 
a draining  board"  — but  she 
was  truly  hospitable  and  her 
very  many  friends  remember 
visits  to  her  homes  with  grati- 
tude and  affection. 


We  shall  not  only  miss  her 
courage  and  her  good  hu- 
mour, but  also  her  trenchant 
judgments  and  her  sharp  wit 


Mary  Stott 


Though  she 

remained  single  and 
childless,  one  of 

Lady  Seear’s  deep 
and  Tasting  interests  , 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the 
working  mother  and  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Third  World.  She 
was  also  concerned  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  marriage  and 
motherhood  set  up  against 
women  progressing  in  public 
life  and  employment  She  was 
interested  In  promoting  youth 
training,  especially  helping  to 
ensure  that  girls  could  train 


Baroness  Williams  of  Crosby 

writes:  Nancy  Seear  was  a 
happy  warrior  and  industri- 
ous apostle  of  Liberalism  for 
many  decades.  She  had  no 
time  for  cant  or  blabber.  She 
would  not  have  liked  the  pres- 
ent election,  or  soundbites  and 
evasions.  Nancy  spoke  for  her 
strong  principles  at  hundreds 
of  meetings,  large  or  small, 
never  felled  to  show  up  in 
even  the  most  hopeless  byelec- 
tion and  retained  her  convic- 
tions when  her  party  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb. 

She  was  wholly  without  ego- 
tism. as  her  willingness  to 
step  down  as  Alliance  leader 
in  the  Lords  in  favour  of  Roy 
Jenkins  so  clearly  demon- 
strated. She  was  also  without 
self-pity,  as  her  bravery  in  her 
long  last  illness  showed.  She 
gloried  in  the  rebirth  of  radi- 
cal values  in  the  new  Liberal 
Democratic  party  and  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  Lords; 
dissecting,  criticising,  and 
thereby  exposing  the  shoddy 
and  reactionary  nature  of 
much  recent  legislation,  not 
least  on  Issues  of  industrial 
liberty,  racial  tolerance,  social 
justice  and  unemployment 


Lord  RubmD  adds:  Nancy 
Seear  was  one  of  the  best  im- 
promptu debaters  I have  ever 

heard.  Like  most  people  with 

top-class  minds  she  could 
maitp  her  point  in  the  simplest 
language-.  When  a minister 
once  said  that  a woman  of- 
fered a job  must  find  childcare 
within  24  hours,  she  told  him 
he  was  treating  childcare  like 

finding  a left -luggage  office. 

She  once  told  a party  confer- 
ence debate  on  child  labour  in 
under-developed  countries 
that  “if  you’re  starring  there 
is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
being  exploited  — and  that’s 
not  being  exploited.”  I am  still . 
thinking  about  that 

She  was  a stem  champion  of 
ethics  hi  pnlitire,  and  once 
told  a Liberal  summer  school 
that  In  politics  it  is  always  our 
duty  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  This  meant  we  must  i 
choose  the  course  which  pro- 
duces the  least  harmful  conse- 
quences. Working  out  the  im- 
plications of  that  is  a very 
stern  discipline. 

She  had  been  a Liberal 
Party  member  for  64  years.  , 
She  joined  in  the  week  Hitler  ! 
dissolved  the  Reichstag  and 
never  so  much  as  thought  of 
any  other  party  again.  She 
wanted  power  as  badly  as  any 
politician,  but  never  lost  the 
ability  to  ask,  like  Lady  Brack- 
nell. “Power  to  do  what  may  I 
ask?”.  She  had  a wonderful 
sense  of  fun  and  though  al- 
ways In  earnest,  was  never 
earnest  In  a tight  corner,  I 
will  always  ask:  “What  would 
Nancy  have  said”. 


Beatrice  Nancy  Seear, 
politician,  bom  August  7, 1913; 
died  April  23, 1SS7 


Nancy  Seear..  .a  happy  warrior  and  Industrious  apostle  of  Uberatisra  with  no  time  for  cant  or  blabber  e Hamilton  west 


Nestor  Cerpa 


Geoffrey  Midgley 


Birthdays 


Hostage  to  Peru’s  history 


NESTOR  Cerpa  Carto- 
lini,  the  Peruvian 
guerrilla  leader  who 
has  died  aged  53, 
together  with  13  of  his  com- 
rades in  the  Japanese  ambas- 
sador's residence  in  Lima, 
was  very  much  a product  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  into  a 
poor,  working-class  family  in 
Lima  during  the  years  of  Gen- 
eral Manuel  Odria’s  dictator- 
ship, when  Odria,  financed  by 
the  powerful  Peruvian  upper 
classes,  persecuted  and  im- 
prisoned hundreds  of  left- 
wing  activists  and  trade 
union  leaders. 

When  his  father  died  he  had 


to  leave  school  to  support  his 
mother,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  His  mother,  who  lives 
in  exile  in  France,  remembers 
that  the  young  Nestor,  an  in- 
telligent and  capable  boy, 
wanted  to  do  an  he  could  to 
help  his  family. 

During  the  early  1970s,  the 
Peruvian  socialist  movement 
took  fUll  advantage  of  the  na- 
tionalistic rhetoric  of  General 
Joan  Velasco,  leader  of  the 
then  leftist  military  govern- 
ment In  those  years,  trade 
unions  and  left-wing  parties 
developed  as  never  before. 
But  in  1975,  Velasco  was  de- 
posed by  a right-wing  army 


Nestor  Cerpa . . . loyal  to  his  principles  to  the  end 


Taction  that  reversed  his 
main  reforms,  introducing, 
for  example,  laws  restricting 
trade  union  influence. 

By  1977,  Nestor  Cerpa  was 
an  active  trade  unionist 
.working  at  the  Cromotex  tex- 
tile factory  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lima.  In  1979,  after  workers 
had  accused  the  owners  of 
trying  to  close  the  factory,  he 
led  an  action  by  workers  to 
take  over  the  premises.  Dur- 
ing clashes  with  the  police, 
three  workers  and  a police  of- 
ficer died.  Cerpa  would  later 
use  tiie  name  of  one  of  the 
workers  who  died,  Hermene- 
gfldo  Huerta,  as  a nom  de 
guerre  during  the  takeover  of 
the  Japanese  ambassador’s 
residence  in  Lima.  By  choos- 
ing Huerta's  name.  Cerpa 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  his 
trade  union  roots  were  never 
forgotten. 

After  the  Cromotex  affair. 
Cerpa  was  briefly  imprisoned 
and  took  part  in  a hunger 
strike  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  release  of  the  trade  union 
activists  accused  of  the  death 
of  the  police  officer.  It  was 
possibly  at  this  point  that  he 
became  disillusioned  with  the 
“legal  left”  (what  many  radi- 
cal groups  called  “bourgeois 
democracy")  and  when  a 
group  of  small  Marxist  par- 
ties with  nationalist,  pro-Cu- 
ban ideas  decided  to  abandon 
the  legal  fight  and  form  the 
Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary 
Movement  (MRTA)  in  1983, 

i Cerpa  became  a founding 
member  and  one  of  its  most 
prominent  leaders. 

He  took  part  in  the  storming 
of  a Lima  newspaper  to  de- 
liver propaganda,  held  clan- 
destine press  conferences  and 
engaged  in  military  exercises 

! in  the  northeast  Peruvian 

1 jungle.  During  Mr  tinw  as  one 
of  the  main  MRTA  comman- 


dant es.  those  who  served 
under  his  command  remem- 
ber him  as  a calm  man,  al- 
ways in  control  of  his  emo- 
tions and  with  a preference 
for  hooks  by  Marx  and  Lenin. 

When  President  Alberto  Fu- 
jimori consolidated  his  grip 
on  power  in  1992,  he  decided 
to  wipe  out . the  guerrilla 
groups  that  had  been  active 
since  the  early  1980s.  Having 
successfully  curbed  the  cruel- 
lest of  them  all,  the  Shining 
Path,  he  also  arrested  the  top 
leadership  of  the  MRTA.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Cerpa 
took  over  as  leader. 


THE  assault  on  the  Japa- 
nese ambassador's  resi- 
dence on  December  17 
last  year  was  intended 
as  a vehicle  for  forcing  the 
release  of  more  than  400 
MRTA  prisoners  as  well  as 
boosting  the  morale  of  the 
remaining  guerrilla  force. 
During  his  encounters  with 
tiie  negotiating  team,  Cerpa 
tried  to  use  his  skills  as  a 
trade-union  negotiator,  mak- 
ing excessive  demands  that  he 
would  later  soften. 

Shy  and  cultured,  Cerpa 
was  loyal  to  his  principles  to 
the  end.  In  spite  of  his  tough- 
ness, his  last  message  was  for 
his  imprisoned  wife  Nancy, 
who  was  among  the  comrades 
whose  release  he  sought  it 
wasn’t  to  be.  Whatever  one’s 
view  of  Cerpa’s  ideas  and 
methods,  the  feet  remains:  he  | 
was  the  son  of  the  violent  Pe- 
ruvian history  of  the  second  i 
half  of  tills  century. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  two 
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Javier  Farje 


Nestor  Cerpa  Cartolini,  guerrilla 
leader,  bom  August  14,  1943; 
died  April  22. 1997  • 


IN  GEOFFREY  Midgley, 
who  has  died  aged  75,  phi- , 
losopby  has  lost  not  just1 
one -of  its  most  colourful 
■ exponents  but  a much  more 
distinguished  and  influential 
one  than  his  publications 
might  suggest.  In  appearance 
somewhat  like  a Rabelaisian 
version  of  Michael  Foot  (with 
whose  politics  he  was  in  warm 
sympathy),  be  had  an  explo- 
sive laugh,  frequent  bursts  of 
which  Indicated  to  people  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  de- 
partment of  philosophy  that 
business  there  was  proceeding 
as  usuaL  Yet  that  business 
was  entirely  serious.  _ 

Midgley  was  one  of  a gen- 
eration of  young  philosophers 
who,  for  a time,  gave  Oxford  a 
leading  position  in  the  philo- 
sophical world.  Among  the 
men  were  Peter  Strawson, 
Geoffrey  Warnock  and  Peter 
Geach;  among  the  women, 
Philippa  Foot,  Iris  Murdoch. 
Elizabeth  Anscombe  and 
Mary  Scrutton,  whan  Midg- 
ley married  in  1950.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  emergence  erf 
tiie  new  analytical  philosophy 
was  two  long  papers  articulat- 
ing the  central  concept  of  a 
linguistic  rule  — work  which 
laid  the  foundation  on  which 
contemporary  philosophers 
such  as  John  Searie  have  been 
able  to  build  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  language. 

He  was,  however,  set 
slightly  apart  from  other 
Oxford  philosophers  of  the 
time  by  his  deep  respect  for 
then  such  nnfashionable 
metaphysical  thinkers  as 
Aquinas  and  Spinoza,  and  by 
a strong  conviction  that  phi- 
losophy was  not  just  a game 
with  words  but  the  best  way  of 
coming  to  grips  with  deep  and 
serious  problems.  Midgley 
won  a classical  exhibition  to 
Oxford  and.  but  for  the  second 


world  war,  would  have  read 
Greats.  In  feet,  he  served  as  a 
re dar  teciinictan-in/the'RAF 
from  1941-45  and  then  com- 
pleted the  PPE  course  In  two 
years  at  New  College,  tutored 
by  Isaiah  Berlin,  with  a BPhiL 
under  Gilbert  Ryle. 

In  1949,  he  wait  to  Newcas- 
tle and  began  what  was  to  be 
his  main  work  for  philosophy. : 
building  up  a model  erf  what  a 
small  department  In  a non-col- 
legtate  university  should  be. 
Every  day  he  managed  to 
spend  several  hours  Jn  infor- 
mal discussion  with  students, 
while  his  unseUcansdous  way 
of  combining  old-fashioned 
good  manners  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  radical  left  helped  to 
prevent  barriers  from  arising 
between  students' of  different 
backgrounds. 

Hie  also  managed  to  con- 
vince them,  and  this  was  ex- 
cellent for  morale,  that  philos- 
ophy was  the  best  of  all 
academic  subjects.  He  taught 
formal  and  philosophical  logic 
more  efficiently  than  F have 
seen  it  taught  anywhere  else, 
and,  at  the  Mnw  time  in  his 
informal  sessions,  showed 
that  every  question  has  -a 
philosophical  angle.  Philo- 
sophical rigour  made  natural 


contact  with  practical  life. 
Midgley- -published  nothing 
after  his£raben2hBl  articles, 
and  thought  that' since  philos- 
ophers are  not,  like  scientists 
or  historians,  trying  to  dis- 
cover’ new  facts,  publication 
was  not  an  essential  part  of 
philosophical  work.  That 
centred  on  teaching,  not  just  a 
way  of  passing  on  tradition 
but  a constant  shared  revision 
ofthe  Ideas  by  which  we  live. 


EVERTHELESS,  he 
encouraged  col- 
leagues to  put  for- 
ward their  own  ideas 
for  discussion  by  reading  out 
draft  papers  and  chapters. 
However  remote  the  topic 
from  his  own  specialities,  his 
comments  were  always  con- 
structive. As  for  his  wife's 
debt  to  him  in  her  many 
books,  she  has  often  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  incalculable. 

When  Midgley  .retired  in 
1986,  there  were  20  applica- 
tions for  every  place  in  his  de- 
partment His  years  of  retire- 
ment-were  initially  darkened 
by  Newcastle's  decision  to 
dose  its  philosophy  depart- 
ment But  his  house  continued 
to  provide  a centre  for  philoso- 
phy in  the  Newcastle  area, 
and  nothing  could  erase  his 
Influence  on  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. To  the  last,  he  kept  up 
his  keen  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  computers  and  also 
in  music,  though  he  had  had 
to  abandon  his  oboe-playing — 
which,  in  earlier  days,  Evelyn 
Roth  well  had  described  as  the 
best  by  a nortprofessionaL 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  sons. 


Alison  Ashby,  molecular  pa- 
thologist, 33; "Prof  Robert 
Boucher,  vice-chancellor, 
UMIST.  57:  Ann  Bowtell. 
permanent  secretary.  Dept  of 
Social  Security,  59;  Eric  Bris- 
tow, darts  champion,  40;  Jo- 
hann Cruyffi  football  man- 
ager," 50 ; David'  de  Peyer, 
director-general,  Cancer 
Research  Campaign,  63;  Dr 
Thomas  Faber,  publisher,  70; 
Dig  by  Fairweather,  jazz 
trumpeter,  broadcaster,  51; 
James  Fenton,  poet,  48;  Prof 
Christine  Gosden,  obstetri- 
cian, 32;  Lord  Lichfield,  pho- 
tographer, 58;  Buster  Mot- 
tram,  tennis  player,  42; 
Marian  Nonie,  circuit  judge, 
57;  Dr  John  Nunn,  chess 
grandmaster,  42;  A1  Pacino, 
actor,  ST,  Helen  Paling,  cir- 
cuit judge,  64;  William 
Roache.  actor,  85;  Lord  (Rob- 
ert) Skidelsky.  historian,  57; 
Linda  Stone,  president.  Royal 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  46; 
Veronica  Sutherland,  am- 
bassador to  Ireland,  58. 


CHM0RAVAKT1.  DnM.  peacetuUy  on  AprU 
23rd  1887  ui  Sutajn  CcMfloM  Hospital 
Mucti  loved  and  Qod  Mess  Gladys  ShWia 
Bhaeker.  Rmwai  service  to  bo  held  at  Sut- 


ton Coldfleld  Crematorium  on  Thursday 
May  1st  at  3pm.  No  Itowem  by  request 
gBoedom  H desired  to  RAM  KRISHNA  ASH- 
RAM cJo  Co-Operative  FtaienU  Service.  36a 
High  Street.  Sutton  Coldflatd  B72  1UP. 
MAPSON  on  April  23rd  peacefully  at 
AimHnatar  Hospital,  dill  apod  6Q  years,  wife 
2*  the  Rev.  PreaendJuy  John  Maputo. 
Funeral  aarvtoe  to  be  hud  at  The  Minster 
Church  Axmlratar  on  Tbaeday  April  Sflfft  at 
tt  JOam  Mowed  tty  tntarment  kl  wnane. 
Family  Powers  only  please  tty  request  but  U 
desired  donations  Jo  Axmiraur  t District 


STERN.  Jo«,  23rd  April  7897  aged  89.  after 
a very  long  Illness,  a be!  owed  comrade  who 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  Trudy,  family  and 
tttenda. 
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Marriages 


Midgley. . .serious business 


Geoffrey  Midgley,  philosopher, 
bom  June  14. 1921;  died  April  16. 
1997 


PARRY.  Chert—,  will  be  morrytno  Susan 
Lantmlman  on  30th  AprD  In  Zkrattwe. 
■To  ptaoe  your  announcement  tafephawe 
0771  713  4507  or  lax  gin  7 13  4129  between 


Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fit 


Jackdaw 


Life’s  a drag 


Katy  Lawrence.  Every  hall  ■ 
had  at  least  one  such  act;  in 
the  late  19th  century  there 
were  hundreds  of  music  halls 
hi  London  alone.  It’s  extraor- 
dinary bnt  true  that  90  many 
drag  kings  were  making  a 
socially  acceptable — if  not 
respectable — living  through 
performing  their  transvestite 
identities  in  public. 

Lesbian  lifestyle  magazine 
Diva  looks  at  cross-dressers  of 
the  music-hall  stage. 


' lore  has  it  that  during  the 
1326  Amsterdam  Games,  two 
Tarahumara  runners 
entered  in  the  marathon  ■ 
scoffed  when  told  the  race 
was  only  26 .2  miles.  “Too 
short!  Too  short!”  they 
I complained. 

The  Tarahumara  are  in  a race 

fir  survival  as  their  homeland 
comes  under  pressure  from  log- 
gers. Escape  travel  magazine. 


Generation  D 


DRAG  kings  ruled  Britain's 
stages  throughout  the  heyday 
ofthe  music  hall  as  mass 
entertainment.  “Male  imper- 
sonators," as  they  were 
billed,  became  hugely  popu- 
lar acts;  their  costumes  influ- 
enced men’s  fashion  and  their 
looks  won  them  vast  num- 
bers of  (mostly  female)  fans. 
Vesta  Tilley,  "The  London 
idol,”  perhaps  the  best 
known,  was  only  one  of 
many.  Ella  SheUds  was  “Bur- 
lington Bertie  from  Bow." 
Hetty  King  was  the  original 
sailor  loved  by  all  the  nice 
girls,  even  Daisy’s  “bicycle 
built  for  two”  was  proposed 
by  a cross-dressed  woman. 


Road  runners 


LIFE  literally  has  Its  ups  and 
downs  for  northern  Mexico’s 
Tarahumara  Indians.  With 
real  estate  at  a premium — 
their  home  turf  includes  the 
heart-stopping  ridges  ofthe 
10.000-feet  deep  Barranca  del 
Cobre  (Copper  Canyon)— the 
Tarahumara  would  probably 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  a stair- 
master.  Renowned  for  cover- 
ing distances  of  up  to  200 
miles  in  three  days  on  deer 
hunts,  they  are  the  world’s 
greatest  endurance  athletes. 

Tarahumara  resting  heart 
rates  and  blood  pressures  run 
about  20  per  cent  below  nor- 
mal resting  rates.  Olympic 


CONSERVATIVE  society 
prides  itself  on  being  a place 
where  darkness  and  ambigu- 
ity have  been  eradicated  by 
common  consent  but  it  fol- 
lows that  as  any  social  order 
tried  to  be  more  sophisticated 
and  “civilised,”  so  its  more 
dubious  and  potentially  dis- 
ruptive undercurrants  will 
flourish — or  be  repressed.  In 
Jane  Austen's  satirical 
North  anger  Abbey,  Henry 
Tflney  tells  Catherine  Mar- 
land  that  the  seeds  of  gothic 
horror  should  logically  find 
no  purchase  in  civilised 
society: 

“Remember  the  country 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Consult  your  own  under- 


standing, your  own  sense  of 
the  probable,  your  own  obser- 
vation of  what  is  passing 
around  you.  Does  our  educa- 
tion prepare  us  for  such, 
atrocities?  Do  our  laws  con- 
nive at  them?  Could  they  be 
perpetrated  in  a country  like  - 
this,  where  social  and  liter- 
ary intercourse  is  on  such  a 
footing;  where  every  man  is 
surrounded  by  a neighbour- 
hood of  voluntary  spies, 
where  roads  andnewspapers 
lay  everything  open?  Dearest 
Miss  Morland.  what  ideas 
have  you  been  admitting?” 
The  Face  on  the  Doom  Genera- 
tion. not  Austen 's  1 797 but 
today's  1997. 


Make  way  fir  the  telephone 
condom.  Cosmopolitan. 


Men  only 


Talk  dirty 


DESIGNED  after  flesh-eating 
bugs  were  found  around  the 
mouthpiece  of  a New  York 
payphone,  Clean  Calls  are 
now  used  by  US  office  work- 
ers, who  whip  them  out  when 
a colleague  uses  their  tele- 
phone. This  breakthrough  in 
hygiene  technology  is  a thin 
paper  envelope,  priced  35 
cents  (about  20p)  that  Slips 
ova*  the  handset  and  protects 
the  user  from  germs. 


ANGLING  '97  as  usual 
brought  a hatful  of  stories.  To 
start  with,  the  night  before 
the  show,  at  around  lam,  a 
group  of  anglers  and  manu- 
facturers were  going  fl?r  ir  in 
the  bar  when,  all  unan-  ■ 
nounced,  the  place  became 
awash  with  800  women.  The 
hotel  was  playing  guest  to  a 
Tupperware  convention. 
Imagine  800  women  in  their 
party  frocks,  all -of  whom  had 
bad  a drink  or  two.  It  wais  too 
much  for  some  of  the  blokes  - 
present  they  slipped  away 
and  found  the  dirty  channel 
on  the  hotel  TV.  “Much  less 
effort  required,*’  one  was 
heard  to  say. 

Carp-talk,  a weekly  magazine 
fir  anglers. 


communicate  some  of  that 
sense  of  absolute  solitude  and 
loneliness.  The  tidng  people 
always  ask  about  this  piece  is 
whether  there  is  going  tobe  a 
prisoner  in  the  cell?  It’s  not 
like  that,  it’s  more  about  the 
feeling  of  a prison  at  night 
when  you  these  really  in- 
teresting conversations  and 
relaysofmessages.  The 
sound  is  extraordinary.  It’s  a 
space  you  or  I have  never 
been,  will  probably  nevergo.: 


That  feeling  of  solitude  is  the 
emotional  input  for  me — 
how,  for  loads  of  reasons, 
people  find  themselves  in  that 
situation*  - 
D&C:  So  the  prison  is 


transmitted  into  a biacked-out 
Space  in  the  White  Cube  gal- 
lery, London. 


Healing  hands 


The  prisoner 


DAZED  and  Confused  Why 
did  you  decide  to  film  inside  a 
prison? 

Darren  Almond:!  had  a 
friend  in  prison,  so  I first 
went  to  visit  him . 1 wanted  to 


DA:Yeah.and  devoid  of  any 
reality  you  orl  are  aware  of. 
But  then  to  put  it  in  a public 
space,  to  give  access  to  it,  cre- 
ating a very  tight  piece  of 
work,  a very  emotional  piece. 
D&C:  But  it's  only  one  aspect 
ofthe  prison  experience. 


DA:  Completely  one  aspect 
People  who*ve  been  locked 
away  always  speak  ofthe 
sound  of  the  doors  shutting 
for  the  flrsttime.  add  they 
have  repeated  nightmares 
about  it  When  you  first  hear 
a prison  door  shut  you  think, 
"Am  I on  a film  set  here?” 
D&C:  That  final  echo  ofthe 
door  shutting. 

DA:  They  really  do  dang.  It’s 
like  “I  am  really  locked  up 
here,  completely  helpless, 
there’s  nothing  I can  do.  I'm 
justleft  being  me.” 

Dazed  and  Confused  inter- 
view Damn  Almond,  a 25-  - 
year-old  artist  whose  lice  video 
broadcast, from  inside  an- 
empty  London  prison  cell  is 


BLUES 

imfc-  oEaiPHiTo&s 


Diva . . . dragkings  rule,  OK 


and  downs  of  modem  life,  the 
andent  Japanese  art  ofReiki 
may  be  the  answer  to  your 
prayers.  A hazuteon-healing 
technique  aimed  at  relieving 
tension  and  rebalancing 
mind,  body  and  soul.  Reiki  is 
also  widely  regarded  for 
working  on  specific  illnesses 
and  injuries.  The  Reild 
healer  places  his/her  hands 
on  the  patient  in  a various 
number  of  postures  working 
from  bead  to  toe  to  release  the 
energy  blockades- 
A little  bit  qfRetkl  does  you 
good,  in  Pride  magazine  far 
black  women. 


Jackdaw  wonts  your  jewels.  & 
mtdljackdawQguardian- 
.co.uk.frix  0171-7134366 ; write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road.  London 
BC1R3ER. 
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Firms  say 
penny tax 
cut  must  be 
reversed 
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Richard  Thomas 
and  Charlotte  Denny 


USINESS  leaders 
called  yesterday  for  a 
I reversal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's latest  one 
penny  Income  tax  cut  head  off 
pressure  for  a post-election 
interest  rate  rise  and  repair 
the  “black  hole"  in  the  public 
finances. 

Reporting  increasing  corpo- 
rate concern  over  the  pros- 
pect of  dearer  borrowing,  the 
British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce added  to  growing  pleas 
for  a tightening  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy to  prevent  the  economic 
recovery  from  overheating. 

Deputy  BCC  director-gen- 
eral Dr  Ian  Peters  said  the  cut 
in  the  standard  rate  of  tax 
from  24p  in  the  pound  to  23p, 
announced  In  last  Novem- 
ber's Budget  was  a “penny 
too  far." 

“We  said  that  the  Chancel- 
lor should  not  have  taken  a 
penny  off  the  rate  of  income 
tax  . . . and  we  would  not  be 
adverse  to  seeing  that  put 
back  on.” 

The  BCC  latest  quarterly 
snapshot  of  economic  activ- 
ity, based  on  a survey  of 

8,000  companies,  showed  a 
deepening  divide  between 
manufacturing  firms  — suf- 
fering from  a four-year  low  in 
export  activity  and  the  strong 
pound  — and  a buoyant 
home-based  service  sector  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the 
year. 

Recruitment  plans  among 
service  firms  are  at  their 
highest  level  for  a decade,  and 
late  1980s-style  skill  shortages 
are  reappearing,  the  BCC 
said. 

BCC  president  David  Rich- 
ardson said  the  combination 
of  skills  shortages  and  lower 
taxes  on  consumers  would 
fuel  an  unsustainable  high 
street-based  recovery. 

“We  are  looking  for  them  to 
put  a penny  back  on  ...  we 
don't  want  it  to  get  into 
people's  pockets  and  for  them 
to  spend  it  because  that  will 
have  an  inflationary  impact” 


Alternative  mechanisms 
for  tightening  fiscal  policy 
and  raising  £1.5  billion  — 
such  as  putting  up  corpora- 
tion tax  — would  be  damag- 
ing to  business,  he  said.  Busi- 
ness confidence  in  both  sec- 
tors has  already  dipped  in 
advance  of  polling  day,  the 
survey  showed. 

Mr  Richardson  criticised 
the  two  main  parties  for  rul- 
ing out  income  tax  rises.  “The 
last  thing  any  government 
should  ever  do  if  It  Is  trying  to 
manage  the  economy  effec- 
tively is  to  box  itself  in  in  this 
way,"  he  said. 

if  the  result  of  both  parties 
reluctance  to  raise  taxes  is  a 
jump  In  the  cost  of  borrowing 
— currently  at  6 per  cent  — 
the  recovery  would  be  endan- 
gered, the  BCC  said. 

The  poll  fleshed  out  rising 
fears  about  the  strength  oftbe 
pound,  with  two  thirds  of 

manufacturing  firms  citing 
the  exchange  rate  as  a factor 
influencing  the  business  out- 
look in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  up  from  58  per  cent 
in  the  last  three  months  of 
1996. 

The  call  for  an  incoming 
government  to  tighten  fiscal 
policy  was  echoed  yesterday 
by  a former  member  of  the 
Treasury  panel  of  wise  men. 

Andrew  Sentance  from  Lon- 
don Business  School  said  at 
the  launch  of  their  monthly 
report  on  the  economy  that  a 
small  rise  in  interest  rates 
along  with  a fiscal  squeeze 
would  he  necessary  to  slow 
the  economy  and  “head-off 
the  risk  of  a boom-bust 
cycle.” 

The  LBS  are  forecasting 
that  growth  will  be  over  3 per 
cent  in  1997. 

Dr  Sentance  said  fiscal  pol- 
icy could  be  tightened  by 
holding  to  the  spending  tar- 
gets set  out  in  the  last  Budget 
However,  the  expenditure 
plans  would  be  "difficult  to 
achieve"  and  selective  tax  in- 
creases could  be  seen  as  an 
“insurance  policy"  against 
spending  overruns  and  as 
providing  scope  for  tax  cuts 
for  low  paid  workers. 


Strong  pound 
squeezes  profits 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Tony  May 


THE  pound’s  storming 
rise  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change is  denting  British 
exports  and  squeezing  manu- 
facturing profits,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday. 

With  sterling  still  nudging 
the  psychologically  important 
three  D-mark  level,  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics 
reported  a deepening  trade 
deficit,  with  a shortfall  of 
£758  million  in  February  — 
up  from  a £535  million  gap  the 
previous  month. 

Two  of  Britain's  premier 
manufacturing  companies, 
ICI  and  Vickers,  pinned  the 
blame  for  a sharp  squeeze  in 
their  margins  on  the  strong 
pound,  which  makes  exports 
more  expensive. 

City  analysts  said  the  data 
backed  the  firms’  claims  of  a 
loss  or  competitiveness. 
“There  has  been  quite  a big 
drop  in  exports  in  February 
and  March,”  said  David  Cole- 
man. chief  economist  at  CIBC 
Wood  Gundy.  "We  are  now 
seeing  the  pound's  rally  hav- 
ing a big  impact.” 

Falling  demand  from 
countries  outside  the  Euro- 
pean Union  pushed  down  the 
value  of  UK-manufactured 
goods  sold  abroad  by  15  per 
cent  between  January  and 
February,  while  imports 
remained  static,  the  ONS 
said. 

Officials  at  the  ONS  said 
that  the  trade  gap  with 
countries  outside  the  Euro- 
pean Union  continued  to 
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worsen  thoughout  last  month, 
with  a deficit  of  £606  million, 
compared  to  £437  million  in 
February. 

Industrialists  said  the  dete- 
riorating export  outlook  was 
directly  linked  to  the  pound's 
18  per  cent  rise  since  last 
summer. 

ICI,  the  chemicals  group, 
disclosed  a two-thirds  fall  in 
profits  to  £65  million  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Vickers,  the  engineering 
and  defence  group,  said  earn- 
ings for  the  first  half  would 
not  match  the  £31.8  million 
achieved  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

The  ONS  said,  however, 
that  over  the  longer-term,  the 
trend  in  the  trade  deficit 
should  be  Tor  further  narrow- 
ing and  pointed  out  that  over 
the  three  months  to  February 
the  trade  gap  was  £2.1  billion, 
compared  to  £2.9  billion  in  the 
preceding  three  months. 


Real  Time  Share 

Prices  Direct  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
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Garfield  Weston,  head  of  Associated  British  Foods,  whose  Foundation  is  third-Iargest 
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Charily  equals  defence  budget 


Dan  Atkinson  on  the  business  of  giving 
— at  £1 3bn  a strong  force  in  the  economy 


CHECK  out  Britain's 
defence  budget  the 
aircraft  carriers,  the 
ballistic  missiles,  the 
Tornado  jets,  the  thousands  of 
soldiers,  the  huge  bureau- 
cracy. Then  weigh  it  against 
our  charitable  activity  and 
hang  your  head  in  shame. 

Or  maybe  not.  Actually, 
they  are  identical.  At  £13 
billion,  charities  turnover 
has  become  a major  force  in 
Hip  economy,  employing  near- 
ly half  a million  people.  So  big 
a business  is  it  that  Barings 
Asset  Management  today 
publishes  a guide  to  the  top 

3,000  charities,  to  their  advi- 
sers, their  auditors  and  their 
Investment  trends. 

The  heroes  of  this  philan- 
thropic effort  are  the  public 
(responsible  for  28  per  cent  of 
charity  income),  the  State  (26 
per  cent)  and  customers  of 
charities  (eg  National  Trust 
visitors),  whose  fees  pay  an- 
other 31  per  cent  Investment 


income  and  rent  chips  in  14 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Nowhere  in  sight  are  Brit- 
ain’s great  Industrial  com- 
bines. At  a total  of  £262  mil- 
lion, charitable  giving  by  all 
quoted  British  companies  is 
eclipsed  by  the  expenditure  of 
just  one  large  trust,  the 
Church  Commissioners.  The 
relatively  obscure  Masonic 
Trust  for  Girls  and  Boys 
spent  £10.2  million  in  1995, 
equivalent  to  10  times  the  giv- 
ing of  Southern  Electric  in 
the  year  to  March  1996.  The 
Bedford  Charity,  hardly  a 
household  name,  spends  £24 
million  a year,  easily  out- 
stripping the  £18.7  million  do- 
nated by  energy  giant  BP. 

Such  comparisons  are  not 
entirely  fair  for  two  reasons. 
First,  much  community  in- 
volvement does  not  appear  in 
company  accounts  (the  elec- 
tricity industry,  for  example, 
supplies  science  teachers  to 
schools  under  a scheme  that 


is,  strictly,  nan-charitable). 
Second,  many  of  the  greatest 
trusts  are  or  were  headed  by 
businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists, their  fortunes  linked,  in- 
directly, to  the  fortunes  of  big 
business. 

Hence,  Britain's  largest 
philanthropic  body  Is  the 
Wellcome  Trust  (asset  base  of 
£8  billion),  one-time  owner  of 
the  eponymous  drugs  com- 
pany. The  third-Iargest  Is  the 
Garfield  Weston  Foundation 
(asset  base  £1.7  billion), 
named  after  the  head  of  As- 
sociated British  Foods,  and 
the  Salnsbury  family  pops  up 
In  the  Big  League  again  and 
again  — at  number  eight  in 
the  asset  table  (the  Gatsby 
foundation),  at  number  21 
(the  Linbury  Trust)  and  num- 
ber 33.  just  behind  the  RSFCA 
(the  Monument  Trust). 

Indeed,  retail,  construction 
and  food  manufacture  feature 
hugely  in  the  giving  stakes, 
possibly  for  reasons  not  un- 
connected with  the  low- 
church  backgrounds  of  some 
of  their  founders.  Two  Rown- 
tree  foundations  earn  their 
own  separate  places  in  the  top 


SO:  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation  (17th  in  tire  assets 
league,  with  £2  billion)  and 
the  Joseph  Rowntree  Charita- 
ble Trust  (31st,  with  mi 
million). 

But  If  the  founders  of  the 
great  houses  of  charity  es- 
chewed material  rewards, 
today's  charity  chief  execu- 
tive does  not  The  highest- 
paid  director  in  the  industry 
earns  £192,000  a year.  He 
works  for  the  Institute  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Development. 
This  Is  peanuts  in  compari- 
son to  the  bulging  pay  packets 
of  boardroom  bigcats.  but.  a 
world  away  from  the  cardl- 
gun-and -tombola  image  of  the 
charity  supremo. 

The  involvement  of  the 
State  — as  both  a charitable 
giver  and  buyer  of  services 
supplied  by  charities  — 
shows  how  far  the  ideal  of 
giving  has  moved  since  1628. 
when  Henry  Smith  be- 
queathed £3,000  to  be  invested 
"for  relief  and  ransom  of  poor 
captives  being  slaves  under 
Turkish  pirates",  among 
other  causes.  The  bequest  has 
since  grown  to  £494  minion. 


Top  twelve  family  trusts 
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Bank  of  England  attacks  euro  plans 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


Bank  of  England  yes- 
terday attacked  French 
and  German  attempts  to 
exclude  British  banks  from 
access  to  credit  from  the 
planned  European  central 
bank  if  the  UK  does  not  sign 
up  for  monetary  union. 

In  its  latest  update  on  prep- 
arations for  the  introduction 
of  the  euro,  the  Bank  Of  Eng- 
land said  fears  that  such  ac- 
cess- would  affect  monetary 
policy  were  unfounded  and 
warned  that  restrictions 
would  make  the  planned 
cross-border  banking  settle- 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Merrill  Lynch  teiis 
it  like  it  is  in  a 
recent  analysis  of 
Carlton  Communications, 
supplier  of  TV  programmes 
to  die  short-plank  commu- 
nity. "Carlton  has  had  a 

slow  IQ,"  declares  Merrill, 
which  Is  putting  it  kindly, 
to  say  the  least.  Adjust  the 
specs  and  . . . "Carlton  has 
had  a slow  IQ”  (that’s 
American  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March).  We 
think  they  got  it  right  first 
time. 

AFTER  the  single  cur- 
rency, the  single  bank 
holiday,  harmonised 
across  the  Union.  Someone 
has  to  tell  the  computer 
network  that  will  link  all 
national  clearing  systems 
after/if  the  euro  takes 
charge  which  days  to  work 
and  which  to  take  a 
breather.  After  all,  one 
nation’s  trading  day  is  an- 
other's well-earned  public 
holiday.  And.  as  the  latest 
Bank  of  England  publica- 
tion on  the  Issue  notes, 
there  are  only  two  days  in 
the  year  (Christmas  Day 
and  New  Year’s  Day)  where 
there  Isn't  a bank  open 


meat  system  — Target  — 
inefficient. 

Though  the  report,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  did  not  men- 
tion either  the  Bundesbank  or 
the  Banque  de  France  by 
name,  two  sections  are  de- 
voted to  rebutting  the  basis 
for  German  and  French  argu- 
ments for  restricting  the  ac- 
cess to  ECB  credit  that  com- 
mercial banks  from  countries 
outside  the  single  currency 
bloc  should  have  through  Tar- 
get 

The  Issue  is  seen  as  having 
an  important  bearing  on  Lon- 
don's position  as  a financial 
centre  because  restricting  ac- 
cess could  hit  banks'  day-to- 
day  operations. 


somewhere  in  Europe. 
Time  is  not  on  the  banks’ 
side.  Yesterday’s  Euro- 
tome  from  the  Old  Lady 
counted  only  428  business 
days  to  go  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  single  cur- 
rency. On  whose  business 
diary  is  that  particular  cal- 
culation based?  "Brit- 
ain’s,” says  our  man  in  the 
Bank. 

ALL  Points  Bulletin  (1): 
Gloat,  gloat,  gloat  . . . 
the  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority  brags  a lit- 
tle in  its  latest  Briefing 
about  the  number  of  agency 
people  going  on  to  better 
things.  Rosalind  Wright, 
new  Serious  Fraud  Office 
chief,  is  the  latest  such 


1/ 


Though  the  Bank’s  view  is 
that  it  wauls  to  see  an  effi- 
cient. low  cost,  widely  used 
Target  system  in  operation,  it 
has  already  threatened  to  de- 
velop a rival  system  If  British 
and  other  banks  are  excluded 
from  frill  access. 

As  part  of  its  euro  prepara- 
tions It  is  already  working  on 
a payments  system  which 
could  be  used  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Target 

The  German  and  French 
authorities  have  argued  that 
if  banks  outside  the  euro-zone 
were  allowed  to  borrow  euros 
from  the  ECB  and  loans  were 
to  ran  on  beyond  the  end  of 
the  trading  day,  such  " spill- 
age’’ could  undermine  the 


hunted  head;  Briefing  lists 
also  Andrew  Large  and 
Andrew  Wlnckler  (Securi- 
ties and  Investments 
Board),  Phillip  Thorpe  and 
Philip  Robinson  (Imro). 
David  Gittings  (Lloyd’s  of 
London)  and  Andrew  Jen- 
nings (Bank).  Forget  the  ob- 
vious question  — why  are. 
all  these  enforcers  called 
Andrew  and  Phil(l)lp?  — 
and  note  the  Intriguing 
placement  of  SFA  chief  ex- 
ecutive Richard  Farranfs 
pic  next  to  the  roll  of  hon- 
our. RF  Is,  of  course,  hot  tip 
to  be  the  next  SIB 

chairman. 

ALL  Points  Bulletin  (2): 
Suspended  Coop  exec- 
utive Allan  Green  was 
due  to  deliver  an  affidavit 
and  documents  to  City  law- 
yers Linklaters  & Paines  by 
the  strict  deadline  of  4pm 
an  Tuesday.  So  did  he?  Er, 
no  one  really  knows,  ac- 
cording to  Linklaters.  We 
were  all  out  on  the  pave- 
ment at  the  time  because 
there  was  a fire  alarm  at 
3.55pm. 

ROBERT  Feld,  fallen 
hotel  baron,  may  be 
starting  an  eight-year 
fraud  sentence  for  £20  mil- 
lion of  crookery  at  his 
Resort  group,  but  mother 
Lily,  brushing  off  the 
judge's  description  (“a  man 
of  quite  appalling  dish  on- 


conduct  of  monetary  policy 
by  affecting  market  Interest 
rates. 

Yesterday  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land said  “spillover”  could  be 
contained  — not  least  by 
charging  penal  rates  of  inter- 
est — and  claimed  that  its 
own  experience  over  the  last 
year  showed  that:  'Transi- 
tory spillovers  are  irrelevant 
to  monetary  conditions.” 

It  also  claimed  that  If  access 
to  credit  was  restricted,  those 
banks  affected  would  “queue” 
their  payments  into  the  euro- 
area. “This  is  undesirable  as 
a design  feature ...  and  would 
make  Target  less  efficient  and 
attractive  to  all  users,”  the 
Bank  said. 


esty”)  has  written  to  Ca- 
terer & Hotelkeeper,  the 
trade  magazine,  taking 
issue  with  its  coverage  of 
the  court  case.  She  balks  at 
the  suggestion  he  used 
Resort  Hotels  to  finance  a 
luxury  lifestyle.  Mrs  Feld 
claims  his  two  houses  tn 
Sussex  are  “quite  ordi- 
nary”. adding  "his  home  In 
the  south  of  France  is  quite 
an  ordinary  house  . . . and 
his  bout  was  quite  ordi- 
nary”. AQ  In  all.  a pretty 
ordinary  sort  of  fraudster, 
then. . 

Barclays  Bank  is 
still  getting  to  grips 
with  this  disabled 
rights  business.  Chairman 
Andrew  Buxton  announced 
at  the  start  of  foe  annual 
meeting  In  Westminster  on 
Tuesday  that  deaf  share- 
holders would  benefit  from 
sign-language  translation. 
Oh  happy  day!  The  meaty, 
parts  of  the  meeting  passed 
by  before  a piece  of  paper 
was  handed  to  the  top  table. 
Mr  Buxton  read  it  and  apol- 
ogised for  foe  self-evident 
fact  that  “the  deaf  signer 
has  not  turned  up”,  al- 
though presumably  no  one 
for  whom  the  apology 
would  have  been  relevant 
would  have  heard  it.  An. 
audio-cassette  summary  of 
Important  information  was 
available  on  request, 
though,  so  all  was  not  lost 


Best  we  can  do, 
say  tunnel  team 


Keith  Harper  finds  a 
new  downbeat  style 
atFranco-British 
undertaking 

UROTUNNEL'S  700.000 
mostly- French  share- 
holders face  a worrying 
summer  as  the  company  at- 
tempts to  restructure  Us 
£8.7  billion  debt  to  make  it  fi- 
nancially secure  for  tbe  next 
sixyears. 

Senior  executives  from  the 
Channel  tunnel  operator  yes- 
terday agreed  that  it  would 
require  considerable  effort  on 
their  part  to  persuade  share- 
holders that  the  restructuring 
plan  can  make  the  company 
financially  viable. 

In  tiie  days  when  Alistair 
Morton. was  king.  Eurotunnel 
would  have  made  light  of  it 
problems.  He  would  have  put 
on  a bravura  performance 
which  would  have  papered 
over  the  cracks  and  carried 
the  day.  The  two  current  co- 
chairman,  Patrick  Pansolle 
and  Robert  Malpas,  are  not  in 
that  mould  and  painstakingly 
revealed  their  dilemma- In- a 
two-hour  question  and 
answer  session  in  a Folke- 
stone hotel 

- The  substance  of  the  deal  is 
unchanged  from  the  terms 
outlined  last  October  when 
EurotimneL  agreed  with  the 
banks  that  shareholders 
would  have  the  opportunity 
to  keep  foe  right  to  545  per 
cent  of  long  term  profits. 

A meeting  of  shareholders 
has  been  set  for  June  24  tn 
Paris,  but  it  could  be  delayed 
to  July  ID  if  foe  first  meeting 
falls  to  attract  the  33  par  cent 
of  shareholders  required  by 
French  law.  - - 

There  are  five  times  as 
many  French  investors  as  foe 

120,000  British  ones,  many  of 
whom  bought  their  shares  for 
the  travel  perks,  and  they  will 
not  be  reassured  by  a letter 
from  Mr  PonsoDe  admitting 
that  the  company  has  been 
disappointed  “by  foe  finan- 


cial peformance  so  far  and  by 
the  need  to  envisage  a finan- 
cial restructuring  that  will  di- 
lute their  position". 

Mr.Ponsofle  said  its  was  tbe 
best  compromise  possible  In 
present  circumstances. 

Another  problem  stands  in 
the  way  of  foe  restructuring 
deal.  The  banks  and  share- 
holders want  Eurotunnel  to 
extend  its  operating  conces- 
sion with  foe  British  and 
French  governments  to  999 
years  from  Its  present  65 
years,  which  expire  in  2052. 

London  and  Continental 
Railways,  which  hopes  to 
start  building  foe  fast  rail 
link  between  London  and  the 
tunnel  next  year,  has  already 
secured  that  concession. 

The  election  is  holding  up 
discussions  at  the  London 
end,  but  there  seems  little 
chance  of  agreement  being 
reached  in  time  for  foe  publi- 
cation of  foe  debt  restuctur- 
lng  process  in  the  second  half 
of  next  month. 

ESSRS  Ponsofle  and 
Malpas  tried  to  put 
the  best  gloss  on  a dif- 
ficult situation.  Net  losses  for 
the  company  were  down 
sharply  on  last  year  from  £925 
million  to  £685  million,  and 
they  predicted  that  they 
would  make  an  operating 
profit  this  year  — after  last 
year's  £33  million  loss. 

That  could  happen,  but 
much  depends  on  how  soon 
they  can  turn  round  the  dis- 
advantage Eurotunnel  experi- 
enced after  last  November’s 
fire.  The  company  claims  that 
Le  Shuttle,  the  car  train  ser- 
vice, has  recaptured  80  per 
cent  of  the  market  foare 
achieved  prior  to  foe  blaze. 

The  lorry  shuttle  service 
should  be  operating  again  by 
mid-June,  if  foe  Channel  tun- 
nel safety  authority  agrees.  It 
is  still  examining  the  contro- 
versial design  of  the  wagons 
burnt  out  in  the  fire.  In  the 
end,  commercial  expediency 
will- probably  prove  to  be  too 
tirong  for  foe  authority,  and 
foe  wagons  will  be  allowed  to 
roll  again. 
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Laura  Ashley  £1 00m  crash 


JuDa  Pinch 


SHARES  in  Laura 
Ashley  slumped 
yesterday  after  the 
group  — which  is 
supposed  to  be  mid- 
way through  a recovery  — 
issued  3 profits  warning. 

The  shares  tumbled  4lp  to 
104p,  wiping  nearly  £100  mil- 
lion off  the  value  of  the  com- 
pany, which  unveiled  profits 
up  57  per  cent  to  £1&2  million 
last  year. 

The  retailer's  announcement 
that  1997  would  not  meet  ex- 
pectations prompted  City  ana- 
lysts, who  have  witnessed 
several  false  dawns  at  the 
group,  to  slash  their  1997  fore- 
casts from  around  £25  million 
to  less  than  £20  minion. 

Ann  Iverson,  the  second 
American  chief  executive 


brought  in  to  try  to  breathe 
new  life  into  the  ailing  group, 
said  the  problem  had  been 
caused  by  overbuying,  which 
meant  the  group  had  too 
much  stock,  and  by  setting 
"over-agressive"  targets. 

It  was  not,  she  insisted,  an 
indication  that  the  company’s 
new  clothing  designs  were 
not  working. 

It  will  now  be  cleared 
through  markdowns,  though 
Ms  Iverson  insisted  she  was 
"not  having  a fire  sale”.  The 
extent  of  the  damage,  said  fi- 
nance director  James  Walsh, 
would  be  some  £4  million. 

Henry  Blyth,  analyst  at  Gil- 
bert Eliott  said:  “The  com- 
pany has  clearly  under-per- 
formed In  a major  area.  Stock 
markdowns  are  crucial  for 
retailers.  The  question  is  — is 
it  a one-off?” 

But  Ms  Iverson,  who  made  I 


Laura  Ashley 


Share  price,  pence 
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her  reputation  in  the  UK  from 
turning  around  Bhs  and 
Mothercare,  Insisted  her 
recovery  plan  would  still 
work  out  “We  have  bad  a 


good  year  and  I am  pleased 
with  the  results,”  she  said. 
"We  have  had  disappoint- 
ments but  the  good  things  we 
have  done  outweigh  the  dis- 


appointments. Z am  confident 
my  strategy  Is  correct  I have 
personally  reviewed  the  mer- 
chandise plan  and  restated 
the  ground  rules.” 

The  share  price  plunge 
fhrpafpnc  the  £5  million  per- 

ftomance-related  pay  package 
awarded  to  Ms  Iverson  just 
after  she  joined  the  company 
In  June.  1995. 

The  package  is  based  on 
share  options  which  can  be 
exercised  Cram  next  year,  but 
only  if  the  shares  top  2Q0p. 
Yesterday  one  analyst  said 
lOOp  was  more  appropriate. 

The  firm,  founded  in  the 
1950s  by  husband  and  wife 
nam  Bernard  Laura  Ash- 
ley, lost  its  way  in  the  1990s 
after  over-expansion  and 

nnHpr.Tmrp<tm<aTTt  ft  has  been 

through  three  chief  execu- 
tives and  two  extended  peri- 
ods without  one. 


The  £16  million  profit  Ms 
Iverson  unveiled  yesterday 
was  the  best  result  since  1988. 

Rates  in  the  UK  last  year 
were  up  8 per  cent  overall, 
but  Ml  9 per  cent  in  North 
America  as  the  company  cur- 
tailed its  mall  order  business, 
closed  some  stores  and 
revamped  others. 

Sales  in  Europe  also  foil  9 
per  cent  due,  said  MS  Iverson, 
to  poor  economic  conditions 
and  the  strength  of  sterling. 

She  also  defended  her  strat- 
egy fix-  expanding  in  North 
America.  Some  analysts  have 
said  such  a policy  is  too  risky 
for  the  rewards  on  offer  hut 
Ms  Iverson  is  convinced  she 
is  right  "We  must  remember 
the  size,  magnitude  and  po- 
tential of  the  North  American 
market  It  still  has  the  most 
significant  opportunities  for 
us,”  she  said. 


Troubleshooter  with  reputation  for  getting  her  own  way 


ANN  IVERSON  (left) 
took  on  a tough  job 
when  she  accepted  the 
task  of  overhauling  Laura 
Ashley.  But  then  Ms  Iver- 
son has  a tough  — even 
fearsome  — reputation. 
writes  Julia  Finch. 

The  53-year-old  from 
Michigan  looks  like  Helen 
Mirren  and  seems  as  deter- 
mined as  Ms  Mirren’s 
Prime  Suspect  character. 
Some  grown  men  are  said 
to  quake  in  her  presence. 


Co-op  ready 
to  repel 
other  raids 


Lisa  Buckingham  and 
Julia  Finch 


THE  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society 
could  still  fall  victim 
to  takeover  bids  de- 
spite yesterday’s  collapse  of 
Andrew  Regan’s  £1.2  billion 
break-up  assault  for  the  150- 
year-old  group. 

Other  potential  predators 
are  understood  to  be  ready  to 
step  In  with  alternative  bids 
and  the  Japanese  bank  No- 
mura which  bankrolled  Mr 
Regan  is  said  to  be  willing  to 
finance  another  bidder. 

A source  close  to  the  bank 
said:  "It  is  still  a great  deal. 
We  bad  been  looking  at  it  be- 
fore Mr  Regan  and  are  still 
keen  to  do  the  deal”.  Other 
banks  are  also  believed  to  be 
lining  up  finance  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  Co-op. 

Co-op  executives  are  also 
convinced  that  Mr  Regan  is 
not  the  only  raider  prepared 
to  break  up  the  group.  That  Is 
the  main  reason  the  group 
will  pursue  legal  action  today 
to  warn  off  predators  and  to 
signal  the  sort  of  defence  they 
will  put  up  to  retain  their 
Independence. 

The  Coop  is  trying  to  stop 
anyone  using  any  of  the  Infor- 
mation contained  in  docu- 
ments they  say  have  been 
stolen.  "That  information  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a lot  of 
people  and  although  this  lot 
could  go  away  we  could  have 
another  bid  from  another 
source”,  said  a spokesman. 

A Coop  statement  support- 
ing its  legal  actions  said: 
"CWS  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
carefully  conceived,  plnninvi 


and  executed  conspiracy. 

It  is  known  that  a range  of 
other  rival  companies  have 
seen  the  confidential  docu- 
ments which  are  believed  to 
spell  out  sales  performances 
and  other  key  business  se- 
crets. Salisbury's  has  admit- 
ted studying  a list  of  sales  fig- 
ures for  individual  CWS 
stores.  It  was  ready  to  buy 
some  of  the  larger  super- 
markets from  Mr  Regan. 

The  young  entrepreneur 
bad  also  tempted  Anted  Irish 
Bank  to  buy  the  jewel  in  the 
Co-op  crown,  the  Coop  Bank, 
which  alone  would  have  offset 
nearly  half  of  Mr  Regan’s  bid 
costs.  AIB  pulled  out  of  the 
deal  as  soon  as  allegations  of 
impropriety  surfaced. 

Mr  Regan  is  unlikely  per- 
sonally to  be  left  much  out  of 
pocket  by  his  audacious  as- 
sault. Insiders  reckon  his 
Lanica  group  has  spent  less 


than  £1  million.  Much  of  his 
expenditure  will  have  been 
met  by  his  co-investors, 
which  included  merchant 
hank  Schraders  and  clients  of 
stockbroker  KOlick  & Co. 

But  had  he  won  Mr  Regan 
is  understood  to  have  prom- 
ised his  advisers  huge  win 
foes.  Hambros  alone  was  said 
to  be  in  line  for  a windfall  Ell 
million  while  his  public  rela- 
tions team  could  have  shared 
up  to  £1  million. 

The  Co-op’s  costs  will  be 
substantially  more.  The 
group's  defence  Involved  hir- 
ing leading  merchant  bank 
SBC  Warburg  and  the  corpo- 
rate investigations  arm  of 
Control  Risks  — whose  secret 
videos  uncovered  the  Unfc  be- 
tween Mr  Regan  and  top  Co- 
op executives. 


Coal  firms  seek 
gas  deal  curbs 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


UK  COAL  producers  are 
demanding  that  Euro- 
pean competition  au- 
thorities Investigate  alleged 
sweetheart  deals  and  preda- 
tory pricing  by  gas-fired  elec- 
tricity generators. 

The  coal  producers  have  fiterf 
an  official  complaint  against 
the  gas  operators  in  Brussels 
and  last  night  rtajmpfl  that 
such  practices  could  force  all 
coal-fired  generators  out  of  the 
mainstream  electricity  market 
by  next  year. 

This  latest  development 
will  reopen  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  “dash  for 
gas”  — the  race  to  build  gas- 
fired  stations — which  precip- 
itated the  dramatic  contrac- 
tion of  the  coal  industry  in 
the  run  up  to  its  privatisation 


at  the  end  of  1994. 

The  number  of  stations  able 
to  bum  coal  has  already 
fallen  to  18  from  25  in  1993. 

In  a joint  complaint  to  the 
EU  authorities,  the  Confeder- 
ation of  UK  Coal  Producers 
and  RJB  Mining,  the  com- 
pany which  took  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  former  publi- 
clyowned  pits,  say  they  are 
unable  to  compete  “on  a fair 
and  level  basis.” 

A combination  of  factors, 
including  the  "take  or  pay” 
contracts  which  oblige  elec- 
tricity generators  to  buy  gas, 
have  created  significant  dis- 
tortions which  “favour  gas  to 
the  detriment  of  coal,**  the 
producers  say. 

The  producers  are  demand- 
ing that  the  Brussels  competi- 
tion authorities  outlaw  take 
or  pay  and  electricity  sales 
contracts  under  article  85  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome. 


Others  — like  former  Store- 
house bosses  Ian  Hay  Davi- 
son and  Keith  Edelman  — 
say  it  all  when  they  refuse 
to  say  anything  about  their 
time  working  with  her. 

Ms  Iverson  is  not  the  sort 
of  businesswoman  who 
favours  power  suits.  She 
prefers  comfortable  clothes 
and  is  often  laden  down 
with  jewellery,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  she  wears  a ring 
on  her  thumb.  She  is  a 
workaholic  who  takes  no 


holidays  and  says  she  has 
no  hobbies.  More  unkind 


comments  suggest  she  be- 
lieves she  knows  best  and 
can  do  better. 

Ms  Iverson  started  in  the 
stores  business  with  an 
afterachool  job  in  a South- 
ern California  department 
store.  It  was,  she  has  said, 
"absolutely  fabulous”.  She 
went  off  to  university  to  be- 
come a teacher,  hut 
dropped  out,  got  married, 
had  a son  and  soon  ended 


up  back  behind  that  same 
counter.  She  worked  her 
way  up  through  the  ranks 
before  being  recruited  by 
Bloomingdales  and  eventu- 
ally by  David  Dwarkin  to 
go  to  Bon  wit  Teller. 

When  Dworkln  was 
recruited  to  head  Store- 
house — the  Habitat  Moth- 
ercare and  Bhs  empire 
buOt  by  Sir  Terence  Conran 
— be  brought  Ann  -Iverson 
with  h™  to  boro  around 
Bhs  and  then  Mothercare. 


She  quit  shortly  after 
Dworidn  left  and  returned 
to  the  US  to  head  up  a toy 
store  group.  But  back  an 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic she  was  Introduced  to 
Bernard  Ashley,  who  hired 
her  without  telling  his 
other  directors. 

She  has  since  imported 
three  US  executives  and  six 
women  to  help  her  at  Laura 
Ashley.  And  if  it  works  she 
will  walk  away  a multi- 
millionaire. 


photograph:  Charles  ommanney 


Youngster  tries  out  skateboard  produced  by  Snakeboard  International  w 

Pressure  builds  on  Aim  ‘nomads’ 
after  Snakeboard  profits  warning 


Scrutiny  set  to 
grow  to  combat 
market’s  woes, 
reports  Ian  King 

Nominated  advisers 
bringing  companies  to 
the  Alternative  Invest- 
ment Market  are  likely  to 
come  under  further  pressure 
from  the  Stock  Exchange 
after  Snakeboard  Interna- 
tional, the  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  skateboards, 
yesterday  put  out  its  second 
profits  wanting  since  floating 
last  November. 

Snakeboard,  whose  shares 
skidded  vip  to  lvsp  — half  the 
issue  price  — on  the  news,  is 
the  latest  In  a long  line  of 
poorly  performing  Aim 
stocks. 


In  a statement.  Snakeboard 
said  recent  trading  had  been 
“substantially  below  expecta- 
tions”, adding  it  was  “ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  meet  the 
illustrative  projections  in  Its 
Aim  admission  document". 

The  news  is  certain  to  in- 
tensify’ scrutiny  of  brokers 
and  nominated  advisers  — 
“nomads”  — bringing  compa- 
nies to  Aim. 

The  nominated  adviser 
which  brought  Snakeboard  to 
market  Neill  Clark  Capital, 
and  the  broker  which  handled 
the  issue,  Ellis  & Partners, 
have  worked  together  on  a 
number  of  Aim  flotations. 

The  most  successful  launch 
the  pair  have  worked  on  was 
that  of  Chelsea  Village,  which 
owns  Chelsea  football  dub, 
where  the  shares  have  almost 
trebled  since  flotation. 

However,  the  pair  have  also 
collaborated  on  a number  of 


disappointing  flotations  — 
Usually  “penny  share”  stocks 
— including  publish  Ing  group 
Rushmere  Wynne  and  stone- 
mason Brings  of  Bath,  compa- 
nies whose  shares  are  lan- 
guishing below  their  issue 
price. 

Two  months  ago  the  ex- 
change threatened  to  disci- 
pline three  nominated  advi- 
sers as  part  of  a review  of 
Aim,  while  a fourth,  Garrard 
Vivian  Gray,  agreed  to  quit 
the  market 

The  nomads,  blamed  for 
many  of  the  unpleasant  sur- 
prises thrown  up  by  Aim 
stocks,  are  responsible  for 
checking  a company’s  pro- 
spectus before  it  floats  and 
watching  it  closely  after 
flotation. 

However,  a number  of 
nomads  have  been  criticised 
not  only  for  foiling  to  perform 
this  role  satisfactorily,  but 


also  for  the  speed  with  which 
several  have  resigned  from 

troublesome  clients. 

Under  Aim  rules,  shares  In 
a company  whose  nomad 
resigns  are  immediately  sus- 
pended, with  delisting 
following  if  a replacement  is 
not  appointed  within  a 
month. 

Earlier  this,  month.  Alpha 
Omikron  became  the  third 
Aim  stock  to  be  delisted  after 
failing  to  replace  Its  previous 
nomad,  Henderson  Crosth- 
waite.  The  previous  two  were 
Internet  group  Firecrest,  de- 
listed last  September,  and 
SCS  Satellite  Communication 
Systems,  delisted  In  March. 

Last  night,  the  exchange 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
Snakeboard  case,  aitbmjgh  a 
spokeswoman  said  it  nor- 
mally welcomed  updates  from 
companies  that  had  made 
profits  forecasts. 
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high  promise  which 
Ann  Iverson  and  her 
super-charged  execu- 
tive team  sought  to  bring  to 
Laura  Ashley  — which  likes 
to  describe  itself  as  a 
"quintessential  English 
company"  — is  not  yet 
being  fulfilled. 

Although  Ms  Iverson  has 
delivered  some  much  stron- 
ger results  for  the  last  year, 
she  and  her  team  also  ap- 
pear to  have  blundered 
badly  to  the  market  they 
ought  to  know  best,  the 
United  States. 

Then  again  British 
retailers  often  seem  to  have 
a torrid  time  across  the  At- 
lantic, where  margins  can 
he  wafer  thin  and  an  admi- 
ration for  "quintessential” 
English  taste  does  not  nec- 
essary stretch  from  the 
country  house  into  the 
wardrobe  or  the  American 
den.  

The  problem  for  Laura 
Ashley,  Sears,  House  of  Fra- 
ser and  other  UK  retailers 
struggling  at  present  is  that 
they  are  doing  so  to  the 
most  buoyant  of  market 
conditions. 

Even  former  basket  cases, 
like  the  Storehouse  group 


where  Ms  Iverson  formerly 
worked,  have  been  lifted 
higher  by  the  Conservative 
boom. 

. In  the  last  annual  report 
Ms  Iverson  set  out  her  man- 
agement philosophy  for 
Laura  Ashley. 

“In  the  past,  the  business 
has  talked  too  much  about 
strategy  and  not  about 
results. 

“It's  time  we  delivered  to 
our  customers  and  share- 
holders,” she  said. 

Now  the  company  has  In- 
deed delivered.  There  will 
be  markdowns  on  clothing 
ranges  in  the  current  half- 
year,  providing  customers 
with  better  value. 

But  it  is  at  a cost  to  share- 
holders who  to  early  trad- 
tog  saw  investment  values 
tumble  by  -almost  30  per 
cent. 

This  particular  outcome 
will  be  most  disturbing  to 
the  Ashley  fhmily,  repre- 
sented on  the  board  by  Sir 
Bernard  Ashley,  which  still 
owns  one-third  of  the 
group's  shares. 

It  was  almost  certainly 
predictable  that  with  four 
Americans  on  the  executive 
committee.  Including  the 
group  chief  executive,  the 
company’s  biggest  problems 
would  be  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  quite 
ready  for  Ms  Iverson’s  aspi- 
rations there. 

As  a result  stores  took 
longer  to  open  there  and 
goods  brought  in  anticipa- 
tion of  openings  were  left 
unsold. 

That  looks  • suspiciously 
like  incompetence. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,947 
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Across 


1  Philosopher  concerned 
with  a group  of  so  Idlers  (7) 
5 Turner  outdoes  Brown  (7) 

10  Vessels  In  American  navy 

W 

11  Inflammation  from  chin  to 
ribs  (10) 

12  Even  if  distressed  1 bleat 

(5) 

13  Heather  Lake's  underwear 
(8) 

14  Patterned  material  for 
legs?  Rubbish!  (9) 

16  Condescend  to  sound  Ilka 
a European  (5) 

17  Lean  over  (5) 

19  Messenger  gets  brandy  or 
rum  after  end  of  message 
(6,3) 

23  Went  to  get  married 
again?  (£0 

24  About  to  pinch  seed  from 
apple  (6) 

26  Rim  star,  according  to 
Spooner,  injures  Greek . 
hero  (5,5) 

27  Shipshape  deck  (4) 

28  Letting  gales  rn  cracks  (7) 

29  Wife  of  ruler  or  poor 
artfsan(7)  • 
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Down 

2 Rock  singer  learning  to  lie 
. about?  (7) 

3 Eat  a stew  that’s  full  of 
flavour  (5) 

4 Gold  tooth,  perhaps,  in 
satellite?  (7) 

6 Going  up  a track  (6) 

7 Piece  of  pottery 
containing  drtrikto  make 
beast  tender  (9) 

8 Permanent  dwelling  (7) 

9 Where  ignorance  is  bliss? 

(5.3) 

1 5  They  run  out  of  clothes  (9) 

18  Lords  look  mature  (7) 

SUt  Plants  almost  all  trees  (7) 

21  Bulb  wfth  constant  filler 
meant  for  Yiew  (7) 

22  The  president  Is  an 
endlessly  faithful  chap  (B) 

26  Extract  from  Pope 
terrifying  a saint  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


V Stuck?  Than  eaH  our  *cktik*a  Una 
onOMI  3MS»S.  Cafe  coat  SOp  par 
minute  at  all  times.  Sandoe  aupptied  by 
ATS 
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TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.035 
Austria  19.08 
Belgium  55.95 
Canada' 2^507 
Cyprus  0.81 
OannWk  10398 
Finland  6.24 


Franos  9.12 

Germany  2.71 
Greece  432.7$ 
Hong  Kang  12J23 
India  58 M 
Ireland  1.017 
Israel  5.51 


Italy  2.717 
Malta  0X07 
NMherianda  3.038 
Now  Zealand  22s 
Norway  11.  ta 
Portugal  271  JO 
Saudi  Arabia  6.99 


SHgaport  2285 
Soutt  Africa  7.02 
Spain  227.00 
Sweden  1220 
-Swtaurtamf  2315 
Turkey  210.870 
USA  1.509 


Supp/iod  hr  MafWaiB  Sen*  (•xxtudtng  Mdten  rup»*  and  twti  gtfkt). 


